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for every purse and every taste~ 


“from the best that’s made to the cheapest that’s good”. 
LINCOLN office furniture gives the utmost in value for 
the dollar, and in lasting satisfaction to the user. 


The reason? Three factories, each planned, equipped and 
manned to produce its own specialty~all working for one 
ideal, perfection in manufacture. . 


Our Office Planning Service is offered—with- 

out obligation on your part—as a help to- 

ward office furniture satisfaction, in both ap- 
pearance and operation. 


Clarke & Courts 


Manufacturing Stationers 


Complete Office Outfitters 


1521-23 Commerce St. 
DALLAS 
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The Measure of 
Your Medium 


The one thing above all others that 
business men should realize is that 
newspaper advertising resultfulness is 
absolutely predicated upon journalistic 
quality. 


The only way to build up a good 
advertising medium is to build up a 
good newspaper. No other method 
ever worked or ever will. 
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When a newspaper prints and dis- 
tributes your advertisement it has not 
finished its duty to you. That duty is 
finished only when it has done all in 
its power to win the attention, faith 
and confidence of its readers. 
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Tosucha policy The News is pledged. 


Che Ballas Morning News 


Supreme in Gexas 
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ERE is the spirit of “the new business”, the mammoth and gigantic 
undertakings of today made possible by modern office equipment. 
For fourteen years STEWART’S have been making possible the 
growth in business in Dallas by furnishing these essentials to business 
progress. Literally hundreds of successful Dallas institutions owe much 
of their success to STEWART equipment and systems. 
For complete service phone us today. 


Srewart ()rrice Supruy (jo. 


COMMERCIAL STATIONERS 
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Work Hard, Fear Not for 1927 


Thus Advise the Business Leaders of Dallas Who See a Satisfactory Year in the Offing 
“Stop Grumbling and Go to Work!” 





—)HAT is the slogan 





“While the retail mer- 
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akon prominent Dal- Perk 
las business man identified eat 
with the flour milling and iss 
elevator interests. Other 
leaders in the Dallas com- 
mercial world voice the 
same sentiment in various 
ways. 

“The psychological effect 
of the shock of low-priced 
cotton is materially mani- 
fest in the slowing down of 
business, but having gone 
through the depressions of 
1907, 1911 and 1920, the 
shock of low price cotton in 
the year just closing was 
anticipated,” Mr. Burrus 
said. 

“Caution in buying and 
tolerance in collections 
should be helpful in the 
conduct of 1927 business,” 
Mr. Burrus said. “This will 
place business on a con- 
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KINDA LIKE /: 
THAT NEW 
CALENDAR 












“| OF GLOOM AND FEAR, 
"| WILL BRING AHAPPY 





i chants suffered some loss 
‘|| of business we do not an- 
F ticipate any failures,” R. H. 
Shuttles, president of 
p Shuttles Bros. & Lewis, 
43 wholesale jewelers,  be- 
2 lieves. In the future Mr. 
j Shuttles predicts  confi- 
dence will return with the 
spring, because “a part of 
our trouble is mental.” 

Expecting hard times, 
many persons curtailed 
their Christmas shopping 
and are now finding that 
their income was as big as 
usual, Mr. Shuttles ob- 
serves. 

“As a whole, satisfac- 
tory,” was the benediction 
R. Liebman of the Texas 
Paper Company placed on 
the year 1926. He finds 
there is more money in the 
State in spite of the low 
price of cotton, as farmers 
raised practically every- 
thing they needed and re- 
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servative plane,” he said, 
“different from the ‘jazz’ 
basis which we enjoyed in 
in the years of 1923, 1924 and 1925.” 

Enthusiasm and optimism were expressed by 
Shelley E. Tracy, president of the Southwestern 
Advertising Company, who reported that 1926 was 
the best year in the history of that business, and 
added: 

“There is plenty of business for the fellow or 
the firm who goes after it with energy and en- 
thusiasm. The reverse seems to be true of the 
calamity howler and those who think ‘it can’t be 
done.’ This quotation seems applicable: ‘Look up 
and you see the stars—look down and only mud 
is visible’.”’ 


Excellent 


ceived a fair price for other 
products. “I do not antici- 
pate any bad conditions 
and, if nothing unforeseen occurs, I believe that 
1927 will be far better than the year just past,” 
he concluded. 


The fate of Lot’s wife was recalled by J. T. 
Coulson, president of the Texas Drug Co. “I am 
not inclined to do much looking back,” he said. His 
profits were about the same as in 1925. 


Mr. Coulson added this prophetic paragraph: 
“No one can doubt but what Texas and the South- 
west is susceptible to the greatest commercial de- 
velopments of any country known. Nineteen hun- 
dred and twenty-seven will be a good year if we 


Philosophy 
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only set our houses in order, keep our 
heads cool, our feet warm and work 
like Trojans.” 

Quick grasping of the trend_en- 
abled the Armstrong Packing Com- 
pany to avoid losses. Explaining 
this, Edgar L. Flippen, president of 
the company, said: 

“Our business for the year 1926 has 
been entirely satisfactory. We were 
forced, however, to maintain our 
volume by increasing the capacity of 
our Vegetable Oil Refining and Lard 
Substitute manufacturing on account 
of there being practically no hogs in 
Texas and Oklahoma for over three 
years. In this connection, it might 
be of interest to your readers to learn 
that we bought during the past year 
something over 100,000 head of hogs 
from Kansas City by freight on foot 
and lost only 9 head in transit. 

“There is no good reason why busi- 
ness for the first six months of 1927 
should not be as good, or better, than 
it was for the same period a year ago. 
The purchasing power of the country 
districts has been curtailed somewhat 
by the low price of cotton, but the 
.South as a whole is in good condition 
and has as much money to spend as 
was available in 1926. The business 
interests will simply be compelled to 
work a little harder, as the prob- 
abilities are that profits will have to 
come from turnover and not from 
market advances. The corporations 
with which I am connected are mak- 
ing plans for ‘full steam ahead’ for 
1927.” 

The implement business responded 
in a very sensitive manner to the 
drop in the price of cotton, and some 
of the implement supply houses were 
operating at a loss during the last 
three months of the year, A. P. 
Johnston, vice president of the South- 
ern Implement Supply Company, Inc., 
said. 

However, in the spring this busi- 
ness was good and the close of the 
fiscal year, July 1st, found the books 
in good condition. 

Mr. Johnston is not worried over 
the slack fall business, however, ex- 
plaining: “It is my personal belief 
that the situation will take care of 
itself during the spring of 1927 and 
we, in our industry and k:ndred lines, 
will receive a very satisfactory 
volume of business. ‘The merchants 
have been very slow to cover for 
their future requirements and spot 
shipments should be correspondingly 
heavy.” 

One good effect of the slump in 
cotton is seen by Mr. Johnston in that 
the lesson of overproduction ef cot- 
ton will sink home and have a far- 
reaching and beneficial effect. 


Mr. Johnston agrees with Mr. Lieb- 
man that there is ready money in the 
State because of the “increase in cash 
value of Texas farm products and the 
fact that our farmers have raised 
more than enough feed to carry them 
through.” 

As a “tiller of the soil,” Otto Lang, 
president of the Lang Floral & Nurs- 
ery Co., Inc., speaks confidently of 
the future: 


“From my observation the fall and 
winter of 1926 was a sure indication 
that Texas is not broke, hungry nor 


suffering; on the contrary is pros- 
perous and in a healthy condition. 
Now as to this winter and the spring 
of 1927, all indications point to a 
banner year. I speak as a tiller cf 
the soil and as nearly everything to 
sustain life comes direct from the 
soil and the other small per cent in- 
direct, will say the season already in 
the ground assures a good fruit, grain 
and early vegetable crop; therefore, 
unless all signs fail, a bountiful 
season looms ahead. Plant more fruit 
and vegetables and less cotton and 
liquid corn.” 

No “hard times” are reflected in 
the automobile industry, according to 
J. H. Connell, executive secretary of 
the Dallas Automotive Trades Asso- 
ciation. He reviews the year: 

“Texas has good reason to feel 
well pleased with the volume of busi- 
ness actually transacted in 1926, 
judged by the number of new auto- 
mobiles registered in Dallas County 
and in this State, compared with 
former years. The new cars pur- 
chased by the people of Texas during 
the first ten months of 1926 ex- 
ceeded the total number bought in 

25. 


“It is significant that during 
November of 1926 Texas stood third 
in passenger cars registered for the 
entire Nation, a total of 16,741 cars. 
California stood first with 19,119 and 
New York second with 17,954 cars.” 

Looking ahead for six months, Mr. 
Connell sees: 

“There is nothing in sight at this 
time to hold Texas back. The depres- 
sion felt in some all-cotton counties 
will soon be overcome because there 
are other resources and assets than 
the one crop which may have caused 
the depression. In all cases_ the 
farmer is in’ possession of his 
original capital, the farm and its im- 
provements. In lumber, livestock, 
fruits, vegetables, petroleum, manu- 
factured products, and other items 
too numerous to mention, Texas 
stands high among her sister States 
in economic production.” 

No serious unemployment, large 
cotton crop and high value of other 
Texas crops have combined to leave 
the State in a sound business condi- 
tion, with prospects for 1927 any- 
thing but dark is the belief of J. D. 
Cullum, Jr., president of the Real 
Estate Board and president of th2 
J. D. Cullum Company, realtors. 

“Looking forward to the new year,” 
he said, “I cannot but feel optimistic 
over business conditions for Dallas, 
for Texas and for the Southwest. I 
do not iook for any boom conditions, 
nor is such a condition desirable.” 


Mr. Cullum pronounced the holiday 
trade the greatest he had ever wit- 
nessed and believes it put the retail 
merchants in excellent condition. 


The value of a well-managed busi- 
ness was brought out clearly in 1926, 
John W. Carpenter, vice president 
and general manager of the Texas 
Power & Light Company, observes: 

“In my opinion all soundly founded 
and well managed business in Texas 
was successful and prosperous during 
1926. As a whole, it was one of the 
best years since the disturbances of 
the -war times. There has been a 


slackening in building activities but 
as a result only of overbuilding in 
previous years. Toward the end of 
the year, there was a slowing up in 
retail and wholesale trade because of 
the decline in the price of cotton, but 
the immensity of the holiday trading 
was a surprise to every one and will 
hold up the average for the last half 
of the year.” 

With regard to the first part of 
1927, Mr. Carpenter is not as opti- 
mistic as some of the authorities 
quoted. He does not, however, pre- 
dict anything even remotely resem- 
bling a depression. In his own words: 

“The first six months of 1927 will 
see a slowing up of commercial ac- 
tivities due to the scarcity of cash in 
the hands of the rural population. 
The outlook for the entire year, how- 
ever, is nearly as favorable as it was 
a year ago for 1926. A great deal of 
cotton has been withheld from market 
and the immense feed crops of 1926 
will obviate the necessity of sending 
the usual quantity of cash out of the 
State during the winter and early 
spring, with the result that there will 
be enough money in circulation dur- 
ing the first half of the year to pre- 
vent anything like a depression. I 
expect the year 1927 to be as good as 
1926.” 


The situation was explained very 
briefly by Dave Elsas of the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills. “Our review of 
1926 is ‘Satisfactory’,” he said. For 
1927 he said the same condition was 
likely to exist. “It is likely to be 
slow at times, or probably a ‘hand to 
mouth’ policy as during the past 
year,” he added. 

The year 1926 was almost as good 
as 1925 in the music business, Robert 
N. Watkin, Secretary, the Will A. 
Watkin Company, reported. He pre- 
dicted “1927 is another year of op- 
portunity and we look forward to 
somewhat above normal business for 
that year, with slightly below normal 
for the first half of the year.” 

Substantial advertising gains were 
accorded all Dallas newspapers dur- 
ing 1926, George B. Dealey, president 
of the A. H. Belo Corporation, re- 
ported. Mr. Dealey says there is 
probably no more accurate barometer 
of immediate local conditions than 
the record of advertising in news- 
papers, and said that the record dur- 
ing 1926 was most encouraging. 


“As far as the farmers are con- 
cerned,” Mr. Dealey added, “There is 
need for little apprehension. Last 
year’s large feed and food crops have 
given the farmers a store for the late 
winter and spring that will save them 
a great deal of money that would 
otherwise have been spent for means 
of sustenance. This is a sound condi- 
tion. Records of other good feed 
years show that both savings deposits 
and bank clearings hold up much bet- 
ter in the following spring than when 
a more profitable cotton crop and 
small feed crops are produced.” 


C. W. Hobson, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Southwest 
General Electric Company, believes 
“basic conditions governing business 
in Texas are practically on a parity 
with the whole of the United States, 


(Continued on page 14) 
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History: Founded in 1841, incor- 
porated in 1871, incorporated area in 
1926, 27.01 square miles, 42nd in pop- 
ulation in 1920. 


Exporting: Only ten States ex- 
ceeded Dallas in value of exports in 
1925; handles 2,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton each year; 149 firms do business 
in- foreign countries. 

Transportation: Nine trunk line 
railroads and six interurbans; steam 
lines operate 108 passenger trains, 
189 package cars and 238 express and 
mail cars daily. Dallas ranks first 
in per capita express and 14th in total 
express business. 

Education: 132 schools, including 
45 elementary, 6 high and 80 private; 
1926 scholastic census 46,676; 1,100 
public school teachers. 


Parks and playgrounds: There are 


Hotels: There are 130 hotels here, 
with guest capacity of 20,000, rep- 
resenting an investment of $30,000,- 
000. 


Amusements: Dallas has 38 the- 
aters with a total seating capacity of 
29,000. 


Street Cars: Sixty-eight million 
persons rode Dallas street cars dur- 
ing 1926 over 119.2 miles of trackage. 
The railway operates seven busses. 


Climatic conditions: 510 feet above 
the sea; average rainfall 37 inches; 
average temperature 65.4 degrees. 


Automobiling: Dallas has 257 miles 
of paved streets; 400 miles of paved 
highways in county and 600 miles of 
surfaced roadways. 


Manufacturing: Dallas has 709 
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Cassette 


4,084.54 acres in narks and play- the city 

grounds; 16 golf courses; 45 tennis ai: . , : Sy 2 

courts; 31 baseball diamonds; 7 wad- Retailing: 3,527 retail establish- ~~ eee 
ments employ 20,000 with an annual +2 = 


ing and swimming pools; 21 basket- 
ball courts; fifty different parks of 
which 34 are equipped with play- 
ground apparatus. 

Police and Fire Departments: Fire 
department has 50 pieces of equip- 


payroll of $30,000,000. oo 

Wholesaling: One of the first fif- 
teen jobbing centers of the Nation; 
fifth in distribution of dry goods; % 
third in distribution of farm imple- 
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ment, 23 fire stations; 554 alarm ments; first in cotton gins, cotton gape a 
boxes and 388 men; there are 240 seed products, saddlery and harness; = = 
policemen in the various branches 500 wholesale houses employ 5,000 2 -="="S== 
of that department. salesmen. = = = 
f] CLIMATE || 
nape Manufacturing Retail Wholesale Motor Assessed Postal 
OO eg ae Vehicles Valuation Receipts 
ps 1900...... $ 54,055,000 $ 23,016,600 $ 391.458 
MWY) ———-:1910...... 125,000,000 74,743,495 if 
Diy . 118,663,175 1,073,678 
Hx KG A 1916...... 7 3 
Hy OR \= 1920. $116,160,150 $250,000,000 600,000,000 27,248 175,598,875 2,365,913 
YY) Y= 1921... 87,120,113 190,000,000 450,000,000 83,735 192,982,875 2,394,458 
Ly Uy, “EOS 200,000,000 500,000,000 39,847 188,272,150 2,650,729 
ta 1923...... 114,698,847 210,000,000 700,000,000 51,000 196,033,925 3,010,318 
1924...... 142,867,363 230,000,000 787,500,000 56,683 209,810,675 3,105,328 
1925...... 161,120,725 250,000,000 800,000,000 64,574 224,517,275 3,455,166 
1926...... 163,000,000 250,000,000 800,000,000 70,500 240,825,000 3,762,027 
Light Telephone Gas Water Scholastic 
Meters Connections Meters Meters Population Census 
1900...... 2,459 68,372 6,783 
1910...... 14,667 8,743 92,104 16,596 
1916...... 25,307 21,069 130,516 21,512 
1920...... $1,227 36,159 31,341 30,731 189,244 33,006 
1921 34,260 201,088 35,437 
1922...... 39,471 44,363 39,826 38,233 215,498 35,833 
1923...... 45,100 48,600 44,992 42,658 232,156 39,160 
1924...... 49,823 58,706 51,166 46,510 248,800 41,028 
1925...... 55,007 60,565 57,107 51,542 264,534 43,825 
1926...... 59,006 65,176 62,328 54,264 280,000 46,676 
Real Estate Building Bank Bank Bank Bank 
Transfers Permits Clearings Debits Deposits Resources : 
1900...... $ 5,651,804 $ 674,471 $ 7,251,00) ——__- 
1910... 26,750,405 3,196,030 R 26,537,140 ——S 
1915...... 21,201,861 8,422,512  $ 356,300,598 $ 30,187,446 43,399,929 INTERURBANS 
1920...... 70,403,031 18,755,219 1,868,685,312 $2,181,901,000 94,354,637 134,829,703 = 
1921...... 53,110,386 15,000,206 1,301,332,809 1,749,401,000 92,508,244 119,017,704 = 
1922...... 50,438,421 20,622,000 1,419,062,303 1,865,414,000 116,452,733 141,972,488 =< = 
1923...... 62,246,267 20,988,469 1,865,414,000 2,065,244,000 128,829,981 152,914,761 —. SS 
1924...... 70,479,312 30,650,564 2,208,734,872 2,178,745,000 147,991,873 174,165,194 == 
1926...... 88,725,569 34,849,558 2,556,829,920 2,626,514,000 148,130,347 176,772,476 Soe 
1926...... 80,319,982 20,495,141 2,518,137,650 2,537,489,000 135,612,595 170,928,076 = 
———— —— SS a 
Nicer a —_— ~ ——-! 
Es . a — 
= —_— ioral nd 
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Should Texas Manufacture Its Cotton? 


By Epwarp T. 


raig IS difficult to briefly 
DP discuss the various fac- 
tors that should be con- 
sidered with the devel- 
opment of cotton man- 
ufacturing in a new 
section such as the State of Texas. 
It would seem, however, that one 
of the first things that should be 
done would be to carefully analyze 
the nearby markets in order to de- 
termine what particular class of cot- 
ton manufactures is in greatest de- 
mand, and then begin by specializing 
on some types that can be sold local- 
ly. To endeavor to engage in the 
production of many different classes 
of cloths would necessitate the estab- 
lishment of many phases of textile 
manufacturing and finishing, which 
are in reality so many different in- 
dustries. 






The same machinery would not do 
for the production of duck and ging- 
ham, for example. The manufactur- 
ing of unbleached cotton sheeting re- 
quires 24 different machines. And 
after all the processes of spinning 
and weaving have been accomplished, 
your sheeting must pass through sev- 
eral finishing processes before it is 
ready for the merchant’s shelf. It 
may be interesting here to list the 
various operations that take place in 
connection with the finishing of the 
very well known and widely used 
gingham. These all occur after the 
gingham is entirely beyond the spin- 
ning and weaving machines. They 
are as follows: Inspected on both 
sides, singed—three burners on both 
sides, washed and dried, water man- 
gled—to give even content of mois- 
ture, tentered—stretching and dry- 
ing, sprinkled—to give luster in next 
operation, calendered—either hot or 


al, ry 
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PICKARD, Chief, Textile Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
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Texas Cotton Being Turned into Cloth 


cold rolls, final inspection on both 
sides, yarded, folded, baled and boxed. 
Sometimes ginghams are _ refinished 
and in such case starch, soluble oil 
and blueing are added to the piece 
and then it is calendered again. In 
the textile industry the bleaching 
process is considered an industry, 
dyeing is an industry, printing is an 
industry, etc., all subsidiaries to the 
major spinning and weaving indus- 
tries. In order to produce cotton 
goods in the finished state, it would 
be necessary to have all these subsid- 
iary phases of the industry, and the 
successful operation of the bleaching 
and dyeing industry to a certain ex- 





Interior of a Great Cotton Mill 


tent depends on the suitability of the 
water supply and the climate. 


Marketing 
ARKETING is probably one of 
Fk most important phases of the 


cotton manufacturer’s activities. His 
profits are uncertain until his goods 
have been turned into money. Great 
intelligence and ability are required 
in selling the output of a textile mill 
anywhere, but the production of a 
newly developed textile manufacturing 
area would probably meet with greater 
difficulties than the old established 
factory whose reputation is known. 
The new producer must meet the 
competition of the old trade-marks of 
great reputation. Because it would 
be easier to build up a good reputation 
in the production of one line than of 
several, may be considered as addi- 
tional argument for devoting effort 
only to one or two special lines that 
should sell in the nearby markets. 


Climatic Conditions 


HIGH degree of humidity in the 

atmosphere is desirable for the 
best conditions for textile manufac- 
turing. It is not intended to infer 
that textile manufacturing cannot be 
successful in dry sections, but, where 
it is dry, humidifiers must be used to 
produce the necessary humidity arti- 
ficially. Very dry cotton not only is 
in a less desirable condition for the 
manufacture of the best grade of 
yarn and cloth, but it retards produc- 
tion, and is, therefore, more ex- 
pensive. The high degree of humid- 
ity which causes the famous fogs in 
England has been one of her assets 
in connection with her reputation for 
the manufacture of cotton textiles of 
such splendid quality. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Trinidad Can Auement Dallas 
Power Supply 


moe || NDUSTRIAL power avail- 
able for manufacturing 
establishments in North, 
Central and East Texas 
was increased by 54,000 
horse power recently, 





ned bez 
(OAx\ a>) 


spt a4 
ay rac 
when the new generating station of 
the Texas Power & Light Company at 


Trinidad, Henderson County, began 
operation. This plant is located on 
the Trinity River, about a hundred 
miles below Dallas. 

The Trinidad plant has two huge 
steam turbo-generators of 27,000 
horse power each, but the plant site 
and other factors were originally 
planned for the ultimate expansion of 
the plant to 215,000 horse power which 
will make it the largest plant in the 
Southwest. The electric energy from 


ied ee ee 


ppm eng 
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TRINIDAD 


this plant is fed into the transmission 
system of the Texas Power & Light 
Company, which supplies electric 
service to more than 200 Texas towns 
and cities. While Dallas has its own 
generating plant, it also has connec- 
tions with the system of the Texas 
Power & Light Company so that, in 
case of need, power may be brought 
into Dallas from the outside. 


Power plants of this size require 
an unusual amount of water to be 
pumped through the condensers to 
turn the turbine discharge steam back 
into water for the boilers, and to pro- 
vide this water, engineers construct- 
ed a lake near the plant, covering 


Bera 


GENERATING STATION OF 


650 acres and containing approxi- 
mately 3,000,000,000 gallons of water. 
This lake was originally filled by 
pumping water from the nearby 
Trinity River, but as the water in the 
lake is used over and over again, it 
is only necessary to replace the 
amount lost by seepage and evapora- 
tion. 

At the left of the plant can be seen 
the switching structure, where trans- 
mission lines used lead out in several 
directions. One of these lines car- 
ries 132,000 volts and goes to Royse 
City Switching Station near Royse 
City. In the foreground is the intake 


canal, 150 feet wide, connecting the 
lake and the plant. 








THE TEXAS POWER & LIGHT CO. 
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Sample Case vs. Brief Case 


Dallas Manufacturer Lifts the Burden From the Shoulders of the Salesman 






Stone 
Age inventor, got tired 
of rowing his mud scow 
up and down the river 
and invented the sail- 
boat, thus relieving gen- 
erations of sailors of much hand-blis- 
tering and back-breaking labor. 

Eli Whitney and his cotton gin re- 
lieved future generations of ginners 
and spinners of the tedium of pick- 
ing lint from the seed by hand. 

Then somebody invented the auto- 
mobile (to avoid a common con- 
troversy no name is given to this 
inventor), and generations of horses 
were freed of hauling love-sick 
swains and their companions over 
country roads. 

It remained for a Dallasite to fol- 
low the example of these and other 
great world benefactors and relieve 
the burden of the traveling salesman, 
drummer, field representative or 
whatever he may desire to call him- 
self, ; 

Whether he be a soap or sewing 
machine representative, the salesman 
must carry a sample or something 
equivalent to a sample in which are 
illustrated the good points of his 
merchandise. 

If you have seen the luggage of a 
drug salesman you can realize what 
a burden a sample case may .become. 
A pack of toothpicks, a hair brush, a 
bottle of this and a bottle of that, 
and the hundred other articles an 
up-to-date drug store must handle, 
and stowed away in a great sample 
case. 

Not so long ago a salesman was 
picked as much for his physique as 
for his technique. 

Now it is all changed. A light 
portfolio is all the salesman now 
needs. In it he carries his order book 
and one other. 

This second book is the one that 
does the work. It is a salesman’s 
catalogue containing photographs in 
natural color of the merchandise that 
salesman represents. So realistic is 
the coloring and so faithful is the 
treatment of the subject that the 
picture is a perfect substitute for the 
article. 

For this catalogue, J. H. Higgin- 
botham, president and owner of the 
Higginbotham Photo Advertising 
Company, at 1003 Camp Street, is re- 
sponsible. On him is the blessing of 
the knights of the road. 


Unsung, But Not Unhonored 

HIS manufacturing concern is 

little known to the Dallas lay- 
man. To the salesmanagers of the 
city, State and even the Nation, it is 
very well known, indeed. 

Mr. Higginbotham specializes in 
“still life’ photographs—in photo- 
graphs of shoe brushes, automobiles, 
finger nail clippers, perfume, shaving 
brushes, bicycles, saddles, or any- 


thing else that anybody has for sale 
in the whole wide world. 

There is a romantic history con- 
nected with this Dallas factory. Years 
ago, Mr. Higginbotham was a com- 
mercial photographer, traveling over 
the Southwest territory. He would 
drop into a town, make pictures of 
beauty spots and print them up in 
postcard form for local distribution. 

He came into contact with many 
traveling salesmen and heard every 
night the groans of tired men as they 
released themselves from their heavy 
samples in hotel lobbies. 

Mr. Higginbotham decided that he 
would relieve these salesmen of their 
burdens—but how? He was a photog- 
rapher and of course considered this 
method first. But photographs do 
not tell the story, he reflected. Color, 
nor just ordinary reds and greens 
and blacks, but natural colors must 
be employed. 

He was not long in making up his 
mind. He knew what he wanted to 
do but be did not know how to do it. 
He looked for someone to tell him 
how. He could find no one. There 
were processes similar to the one he 
desired, but the result was not satis- 
factory. 

About this time a Dallas engraver 
offered him a position at a very at- 
tractive salary. He studied the situa- 
tion and offered this counter proposi- 
tion. He would start to work at $25 
a week but would be allowed to ex- 
periment all he wanted to in the com- 
pany’s laboratories. His proposition 
was accepted and for five years he 
worked at his idea. 

All the money he had when he took 
the job, and most of his salary, he 
spent for material and for machines. 
He improved old processes but did 
not content himself with merely im- 
proving. He built new machines, 
new cameras, compounded new chemi- 
cals, until finally, as his five-year 
contract was expiring, he found that 
he had accomplished his purpose. He 
could take an ordinary photograph 
and color it until it ceased to be a 
photograph and became almost a re- 
production. 

The Acid Test 
HEN came the problem of costs. 
Many months were spent in ex- 
perimenting, until the processes were 
so perfected that he could produce 
the photographs at a cost that would 
not be prohibitive. 

He then opened his shop in Dallas 
and began taking orders. Business 
grew. He took on extra camera men, 
more retouch artists, more color 
specialists. 

He found, however, that the quality 
of his work was suffering and while 
he was trying to solve the problem 
of quantity production and quality, a 
fire broke out in his block and his 
building was one of those that was 
destroyed. 


When he began planning for re- 
construction he decided it best to 
allow his work to expand only so far 
as he could personally supervise it. 
This policy he has adhered to ever 
since. He takes only those orders 
that his present organization of ex- 
perts can handle. 


An example of the widespread 
fame of the organization can 
found in a recent order from a 
Kansas City saddle concern. A large 
shipment of saddles were sent him. 
A few days later he returned the 
saddles and photographs strikingly 
faithful in the color of the leather 
and the silver and brass trimmings. 


Some exceptionally beautiful work 
was done by Mr. Higginbotham on a 
shipment of fountain pens, with their 
deep oranges, mottled greens, blacks 
pee other soft and delicate shades of 
color. 


The processes used are develop- 
ments of Mr. Higginbotham. Even 
the camera frame was especially con- 
structed under his direction. It is a 
heavy affair, more than ten feet high. 


The smaller articles to be photo- 
graphed lie on a black or some other 
contrasting color. The camera is 
focused from above and the picture 
is “shot” directly downward. In this 
way it is not necessary to wire them 
to a board. Larger objects are 
photographed in the usual way. 


The coloring of the photographs is 
based on discoveries made by Mr. 
Higginbotham during his years of 
experimenting. One of his secrets 
he revealed. It is that saliva is the 
only satisfactory filler preparatory 
toward coloring a photograph. 


Which provoked the interviewer to 
remark that it was no wonder the 
finished picture was a “spit image” 
of the original. 

Keeping Clear of Details 
UT Mr. Higginbotham does little 
of the actual work around his 
shop. He exercises a direct super- 
vision over all the institution’s activi- 
ties but his time is largely spent in 
furthering experiments. Day in and 
day out he is trying out new ideas. 


These ideas come to him in various 
ways. Some come from his custom- 
ers, many from members of his or- 
ganization, others are his own, born 
of years of study and experiment. 


Each idea is tried, tested and either 
put to work or discarded. True, most 
of them are discarded, but now and 
then an idea is found that simplifies 
some process, or adds effectiveness 
to the workmanship. 

There is no hustle and bustle in 
this institution. Work is handled 
carefully and studiously. Each work- 
er is an artist in his work and re- 
fuses to allow a job to pass through 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Business Conditions Satisfactory 


A Digest of the Federal Reserve Report of December, 1926 


By Rost. J. SMITH 


General: 

Distribution at both wholesale and retail in 
November was maintained at a surprisingly 
high level. The effects of the cotton situa- 
tion upon this district were not as acute as 
they were generally expected to be. Depart- 
ment store sales exceeded those of November 
a year ago by 11 per cent. Business during 
December is proving to be very satisfactory. 
Federal Reserve Bank loans to member banks 
declined. The apparent easy condition of the 
money market of this district was disclosed 
by the heavy oversubscription for the Decem- 
ber 15 issue of 3144 per cent United States 
Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness. Total 
subscriptions to this issue amounted to $26,- 
326,500 and allotments to the extent of $4,367,- 
500 were made. The picking of cotton and 
the seeding of small grains are well ad- 
vanced. There is a good season in the 
ground. Ranges and livestock are in excel- 
lent condition. The November production of 
erude oil in this district established a new 
high record, but drilling operations showed a 
tendency to decline. Construction activity re- 
flected a marked decline during November, 
the smallest reported for any month in four 
years. There was a general decline in em- 
ployment. 


Crop Conditions: 


Seeding of wheat and oats made good 
progress. The acreage is being considerably 
increased this year. Large shipments of both 
citrus fruits and vegetables are moving out 
of the Rio Grande Valley. The final cotton 
report placed the 1926 Texas cotton crop at 
5,900,000 bales. The average yie!d is estimated 
at 154 pounds per acre, which compares to 
113 pounds in 1925. It is estimated that 81.3 
per cent of the crop has been ginned. 


Livestock: 


Every section of the district has a surplus 
of feed. Nearly all classes of cattle are fat. 
Trading has been active, for restocking pur- 
poses. Prices have been steadily rising. 


Cotton Movements: 


Cotton exports reflected a substantial gain 
over last year. Domestic consumption of cot- 
ton wa; 7.4 per cent larger than in the same 
month last year. 


Cottonseed Products: 


Prices of both cottonseed and cottonseed 
products showed a further decline during 
November. 


Textile Milling: 


Increased activity at the reporting textile 
mills was in evidence during November. 
Their production reflected a gain of 8.4 per 
cent over the corresponding month last year. 


Wholesale Trade: 


Sales in drugs and hardware were larger 
than in November last year. Dry goods and 
groceries were only slightly less. Retailers 
are proceeding very cautiously and are re- 
stricting orders to actual needs. Consumer 
buying has remained at such a leyel as to 
make necessary a substantial amount of re- 
placement business. The total volume is 
large, higher than was generally expected. 
The buying power of this district has not been 
impaired to the extent at first indicated. 
Farmers appear to be restricting purchases of 
implements to those actually needed for cur- 
rent operations, 


Retail Trade: 

Sales of twenty-four reporting firms were 
10.8 per cent greater than in November a 
year ago. Buying during the first half of 
December was in a large volume. Stocks on 
hand were 9.9 per cent less than on Novem- 
ber 30, 1925. The sales of reporting depart- 
ment stores during the first eleven months of 
1926 have averaged 4.4 per cent larger than 
during the same period in 1925, stocks carried 
have been smaller, resulting in a substantial 
increase in the turnover of stocks. The per- 
centage of sales to average stocks from Janu- 
ary 1 to November 30, 1926, was 238.7 as 
compared to 219.0 in 1925. Collections re- 
flected a seasonal decline. 


Financial: 

Checks charged to depositors’ accounts re- 
flected a decline of 5.7 per cent as compared 
to the previous month but was 3.1 per cent 
larger than in the corresponding month last 
year. There was a slight increase in the 
volume of acceptances. The loans and _in- 
vestments of member banks showed a _ sub- 
stantial decline during November. Deposits 
of these banks also showed a decline, but 
their reserve deposits rose. On November 30 
savings deposits were three tenths of one per 
cent less than on November 31st, but were 
6.2 per cent larger than on November 30, 
1925. There were 256,884 savings depositors 
on November 30 as against 255,998 a month 
ago and 239,770 a year earlier. The district’s 
business rate showed a sharp increase during 
November. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS 


Nov. Ist to Dec. 15th 


General: 


Activity in manufacturing decreased. Pro- 
duction of important minerals continued at a 
high level. Wholesale prices declined to the 
lowest level in more than two years. 


Production: 


Pig iron production increased slightly in 
November. Steel mill operations were con- 
siderably reduced. Automobile production de- 
clined sharply. Textile mill activity was 
maintained. Building contracts awarded 
showed less than the usual seasonal decline. 


Trade: 


Distribution of merchandise at wholesale 
and retail showed the usual decline. Com- 
pared with a year ago, wholesale trade was 
in about the same volume and retail trade 
was larger. Stocks of merchandise carried by 
wholesale firms were smaller than a year ago. 


Prices: 

Wholesale prices declined in November. 
There have also been declines in pig iron, 
copper, zinc, lead and silver. The clothing 
materia’s and house furnishings groups have 
dcelined steadily to the lowest level of the 
post war pericd. 


Bank Credit: 


Loans and investments of member banks 
increased. The increase was in loans on se- 
curities. Commercial loans declined. Money 
market conditions became slightly firmer in 
December than at the end of November. 
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Keeping + up with DUS\aS 


Dallas spent $1,772,138.36 for street 
paving during 1926. A total of 27.08 
miles of paving ras, laid. 


Plans for a $300,000 home to house 
the Texas Museum of Natural His- 
tory and the Dallas Art Association 
i: Dallas have been announced and 
methods of raising funds are being 
considered. ln 


Dallas’ $5,000,000 reservoir is ex- 
pected to be turned over to the city 
about February Ist. This project 
will add eighty-three billion gallons 
of water to this city's reserve supply. 

* 


Dr. A. E. Flowers was elected presi- 
dent of the Jersey Cattle Club. Other 
officers are J. Riley Green of Wolfe 
City, vice president; J. W. Ridgeway 
of Fort Worth, treasurer; D. T. Sim- 
mons of Fort Worth, secretary and 
field agent. 

kk * 

A new two-story brick building will 
be erected at the corner of St. Paul 
and Bryan Streets, at an expense of 
about $35,000, according to J. W. 
(Pat) Murphy. Six stores will be 
on the ground floor and four large 
cotton offices on. the second floor. 

* 


W. H. Hitzelberger, business man 
of Dallas, was awarded last month 
the Linz greater service award for 
“outstanding unselfish service to the 
community during 1926.” 

* *k * 


Joe M. Hill was elected recently 
commander of the John W. Low Post 
of the American Legion. C. A. Mat- 
thaei was elected vice commander and 
Leslie Kearney second vice com- 
mander. 





Oo—— 


Hope-Mills In 
New Quarters 





Dave Hope and Charles Bennett 
Mills, officers of the Hope-Mills ad- 
vertising agency, announce the re- 
moval of the company’s offices from 
1616% Main Street to the Common- 
wealth Building and Loan building at 
1813 Main Street. Much larger quar- 
ters are provided at the new location. 


C. Burleson, business man of Port- 
land and Seattle, recently wrote the 
Chamber of Commerce that he is 
planning to group several Texas man- 
ufacturing concerns and_ represent 
them in those two cities. He said 
that Texas products are not widely 
known in that field and he plans ex- 
tensive advertising of their worth 
there. 


* * 


Victor H. Schoffelmayer is the new 
president of the Agricultural Club. 
Schuyler B. Marshall, Jr., and A. K. 
Short, vice presidents. 

* * * 


A wide variety of subjects is cov- 
ered in the 1927 Santa Fe almanac 
just off the press. Farm _ subjects 
are especially stressed. 

* *k * 


Assistant General Freight Agent 
S. D. Sparkes, of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad, has been transferred 
from St. Louis to the Dallas office 
of the road. 

* * * 

Dr. Wallace Bassett, pastor of the 
Cliff Temple Baptist Church, has 
been elected president of the Dallas 
Pastors’ Association. 

* * * 


The new Cook apartment, Wellborn 
Street and Gillespie Avenue in Oak 
Lawn, has been formally opened, ac- 
cording to M. R. Cook, owner. Sixty- 
four rooms make up the sixteen apart- 
ments. 

* ke 


The electrotype department of the 
Zeese Engraving Company has been 
sold to the Dallas Electrotype Com- 
pany, a company organized to make 
the purchase. R. A. Smallfeldt, for- 
merly of Kansas City, is president 
and owner of the new concern. 

* k * 


E. C. Blesi has been re-elected 
president of the Dallas Automobile 
Club. All other officers were re- 
elected. 

* * * 

The City Commission has ordered 
drilling of another artesian well for 
Oak Cliff. The well will cost $65,000 
and will add considerably to the daily 
supply of water for that section. 

* ok Ox 


D. S. Thomas was chosen president 
and J. Ben Critz vice president of the 
Dallas Cotton Exchange at the recent 
annual election of the Exchange. 

* * * 


Lynn P. Talley has been re-elected 
governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank. Other officers re-elected were 
R. R. Gilbert and R. B. Coleman, 
deputy governors; Fred Harris, cash- 
ier, and W. O. Ford, W. D. Gentry, 
J. L. Herman and E. B. Austin, as- 
sistant cashiers. 








Shrinking | 
Assets 


Your estate will | 
death—the | 
value of your holdings 

will be determined by | 


shrink at 





what some one else will 
pay. 


Life Insurance does 


asset that is worth one 


| 
not shrink—it’s the one | 
| 
hundred cents on the | 


dollar. 


Think it over. 


: ihe C. Prendergast & Co. 


A Departmentized Insurance Agency 
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The Travelers Insurance Co. 














Business is good— 
for the concerns who 
are out beating the 
bushes for more or- 
ders. 


If you expect busi- 
ness to come to you 
— well — you'll be 
sadly disappointed. 


Let us help plan 
your concerted efforts for 
the new year 


Hopr-MILLs_ 
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1813 Main 
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Work Hard 


(Continued from page 6) 
which the best authorities think are 
sound.” He added: “Our operations 
in Texas for the year 1926 were very 
satisfactory, and we are looking for- 
ward to an equally satisfactory year 
in 1927.” 

“In reference to the outlook for 
business for the first six months of 
1927, from present indication it is 
going to start off slow on account of 
adjusting ourselves to the decline in 
our farm products, which has con- 
siderably reduced the distribution and 
circulation of money among the 
masses, but if weather conditions 
continue as favorable as now, there 
will be a steady improvement and the 
last half of the year should prove a 
fairly satisfactory year to all con- 
servative business establishments. 

“No country or community has 
ever suffered or required any chari- 
table assistance by having an over- 
production of farm products. All will 
continue to eat and wear clothing, but 
the manufacturers must reduce the 
cost of his products in keeping with 
the reduction of the producer’s 
products. With this saving to the 
farmer as a consumer, his purchasing 
power will be about equal to the past 
year when his products brought bet- 


ter prices, but there is no denying 
the fact that people on the farms and 
in rural communities are considerably 
short of ready cash and many will 
have to rely on their credit for the 
next six months in order to readjust 
themselves to their limited amount of 
cash and must deny themselves of 
some of the luxuries, cut out all 
waste and extravagance, hire less 
labor at a considerable reduction in 
price. 

“A little economy practiced on the 
part of all will bring us through with- 
out much damage as a whole. We 
will have our business failures over 
the country as usual, due to bad 
judgment on the part of credit men 
permitting overbuying, both by the 
wholesale and retail merchants as 
well as the consumer; a little tighten- 
ing up on credits to those who are 
careless about their contracts will 
prove a good thing in the end for the 
buyer as well as the seller.” 

Belief that the low-priced cotton 
scare is over was expressed by Sol 
Dreyfuss & Son, clothiers. He pre- 
dicted a good volume of business for 
1927 on the strength of a statistical 
report that showed the value of farm 
products in Texas to be greater than 
for 1925. 

Mr. Dreyfuss reported a good holi- 
day volume due to early shopping. 





Southward Bound! 














S. S. Heredia, which will sail from New Orleans February 19, for a two 


weeks’ cruise to Cuba and Panama. 


Accommodations are limited to eighty 


persons, and the entire passenger list is expected te be made up of Dallas 
people, as this sailing has been designated as an official Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce cruise, under the auspices of that organization. 


Cost of the trip is $225 and up, all passage first-class. 


Cost includes all 


meals on board ship and ashore, hotel accommodations in Panama, and shore 


excursions in Cuba and Panama. 


The following shore excursions will be made by the party at no extra cost: 
HAVANA—Combination city and suburban auto trip visiting Plaza de 
Armas, El Templete, La Fuerza Fortress, O’Reilly Street, Malecon (Sea Wall 
Drive), Tropical Gardens, University Heights, Colon Cemetery, and many other 


points of interest. 


Time, about three hours. 


CRISTOBAL, CANAL ZONE—By auto to Gatun, where the first locks of 
the Panama Canal are inspected. From Gatun by launch through the Canal 


for thirty miles, traversing Gaillard Cut to Pedro Miguel. 


to the Tivoli Hotel, Ancon, C. Z 


Thence by auto 


From dinner Sunday evening to breakfast Wednesday morning (in Panama). 
Passengers will be provided with hotel accommodations and meals at Hotel 
Tivoli, Ancon, C. Z.; Hotel Washington, Colon, R. de P., and Hotel Aspinwall, 


Taboga Island, on the Pacific side. 


Three hour automobile trip about Panama 


City. Passengers have the option of staying at whichever hotel they prefer. 
The Washington and Tivoli hotels are owned and operated by the United States 


Government. 


Return rail transportation, Panama City to Cristobal. 


Babson Adds 
His Okeh — 


HAT Texas has nothing to fear 

for the future is the opinion of 
Roger Babson, international authority 
on business, expressed in his recent 
survey of this State. 


The Babson report is published 
herewith by permission of George W. 
Coleman, an official of the Babson 
organization. 


“Texas and portions of neighboring 
States are likely to increase as 
centers of unusual interest. For some 
time, business of Texas as a whole 
has been gradually increasing. Agri- 
culture is playing a part. A variety 
of smaller crops, including garden 
truck, have come in with good suc- 
cess. With the possible exception of 
the cotton areas, the farmer in 
Eastern and Southeastern Texas is 
better off at the moment than in most 
other States. The oil industry also 
is bringing tremendous wealth to the 
State. 

“Discovery of potash, however, is 
the latest development that adds a 
strong speculative attraction. For 
several years the Bureau of Geologi- 
cal Survey has known of potash de- 
posits in the Panhandle and nearby 
sections. Recently the first core 
drilling has been carried out near the 
Texas line in the southeast corner of 
New Mexico. It shows a bed assay- 
ing from 12 per cent to 18 per cent 
potash, which is better even than the 
famous Strassfurt beds in Germany. 
The development of these resources 
will take time, but the prospect of a 
large source of potash within a few 
hundred miles of the great agricul- 
tural South is tremendously im- 
portant. 

“Of course, Texas is a_ colossal 
State and the opportunities in its 
various sections are widely different. 
Agriculture of the eastern and 
southern sections, shipping and re- 
sort activity along the Gulf and the 
mineral deposits in the north and the 
west suggest the various lines which 
will attract widespread attention. It 
is entirely possible that a small-sized 
boom in certain Texas properties will 
develop. Clients who own land there 
should investigate its possibilities. 
Moreover, clients who are now laying 
out their sales campaign should be 
sure to consider these fields. De- 
velopments may come rapidly, but, 
even if they are delayed, the future is 
very promising.” 


—-—- 0 ———. 


Brown Leaves Chamber 


E. H. Brown, who has been connect- 
ed with the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce for more than five years as 
industrial research statistician, re- 
signed effective January lst, to open 
his own office in the Santa Fe build- 
ing, where he will specialize in sales 
research, market analysis, calculation 
service and graphic statistical work. 

- () 

The first Spanish settlements in 
Texas were made in the vicinity of 
Nacogdoches in 1716. 
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The above advertisement appeared on the cover page of severa] New York trade magazines of national circulation. 
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<4 Record of Progress 


By R. S. HASELTINE, President, Dallas Open 


Dallas Open Shop Asso- 
ciation has been able to 
render a greater degree 
of service to Dallas than 

“5 at any other time in its 
“cre oneag This has been made possible 
because of the fact that during this 
year, more than ever before, we have 
had the co-operation of all lines of 
business: and industry throughout the 
city. The membership of the Open 
Shop Association was expanded dur- 
ing 1926, and at the present time the 
organization has the largest member- 
ship in its history. 

At the meeting of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in 1925 a nation- 
wide campaign, designed to break the 
hold of the Open Shop in certain 
large cities, was inaugurated. Dallas 
was included as one of the cities in 
which an intensive organization cam- 
paign would be conducted. The first 
evidence was a strike of the carpen- 
ters, demanding a 25% wage in- 
crease, followed in April of 1926 by 
a strike of the plasterers demanding 
$14 a day, with double time for over- 
time, and numerous’ unreasonable 
working rules. The Open Shop Asso- 
ciation was able to meet both 
emergencies, an adequate supply of 
competent craftsmen was furnished, 
with the result that in both cases, the 
closed shop labor unions failed com- 
pletely to put over their program, and 
many contractors who had heretofore 
operated closed shop changed their 
labor policies and have continued 
since that time on an Open Shop 
basis. The plan of organized labor 
was to call a series of strikes in the 
building industry, and, one by one, 
secure complete control of the in- 
dustry in each of the various building 
crafts—thereby re-establishing the old 
Central Building Trades Council and 
putting Dallas back to the position it 
occupied when the Open Shop was 
organized in 1919. But after the 
complete failure in the two instances 
mentioned above, no further strikes 
were called in any of the building 
crafts. 





Organized labor has always used 
the building industry as an entering 
wedge to gain a foothold in a city. 
They have always acted on the plan 
of thoroughly unionizing the building 
industry, and, using this as a basis, 
have expanded the Closed Shop to all 
other industries possible. Therefore, 
every line of business is directly in- 
terested in the maintenance of the 
Open Shop in the building industry, 
because to maintain the Open Shop 
in the building industry is a large 
factor in maintaining the Open Shop 
in all other lines of business. It is 
also well to note that the final cost 
of all building operations must be 
absorbed and paid by the general 
public. 


Open Shop in the building industry 
in Dallas is now in the strongest posi- 
tion it has occupied since the Asso- 
ciation was organized in 1919. 
Figures which have been compiled as 
a result of a daily check maintained 
on all building operations throughout 
the year from January 1 to November 
30, 1926, reveal the following facts: 
The value of all buildings erected or 
in process of erection on an Open 
Shop basis is $11,100,401; the value 
of all Closed Shop building is $4,885,- 
207. A comparison of buildings on 
the basis of the number of permits 
show that during this period of time, 
3,601 permits were taken out for con- 
struction work where the work was 
done on an Open Shop basis, and 571 
where the work was done on a Closed 
Shop basis. 


It is a well-known fact that the 
Open Shop has for years had almost 
a complete monopoly on all construc- 
tion work, except on a few of the 
large jobs in the downtown area. 
This year a comparison of subcon- 
tracts issued shows that the Open 
Shop holds a commanding position in 
all construction work throughout the 
city. The follewing figures have 
been compiled, covering a period of 6 
months, and show the relative num- 





NEW CORDAGE HOME 


oN nin 


AL 











Construction of the new home of the Karl M. Smith Cordage Company has started at 1501-3-5 
Caruth Street. The building is 60x100 feet and is two stories, providing 20,000 square feet of 
floor space. J. A. Pitzinger is the architect. 





Shop Assoctation 


ber of Open Shop and Closed Shop 
subcontracts awarded on all construc- 
tion jobs in Dallas having a value of 
$25,000 or more. These figures reveal 
the following facts: Subcontracts 
awarded for brickwork—Open Shop, 
35, Closed Shop, 22; Plastering—Open 
Shop, 35, Closed Shop, 12; Plumb- 
ing—Open Shop, 56, Closed Shop, 10; 
Electrical Work—Open Shop, 56, 
Closed Shop, 10; Carpenter Work— 
Open Shop, 55, Closed Shop, 11. 


In other words, during the period 
of 6 months, on building operations 
in the city where the value of the 
building was $25,000 or more, there 
were 302 subcontracts awarded, 237 
of which were Open Shop and 65 
Closed Shop. Practically all general 
contractors in Dallas are now co-op- 
erating with us by using Open Shop 
subcontractors where it is possible 
for them to do so. 


During the past few years, special 
attention has been devoted to the 
building and maintenance of a strong 
and efficient Employment Service. 
This service alone is worth more to 
the city of Dallas than the cost of 
the maintenance of the entire Open 
Shop organization, because it fur- 
nishes a medium through which em- 
ployment is given to persons seeking 
employment, and employes may also 
be secured through this service for 
the employer who is in the market 
for skilled men. During 11 months 
of 1926, 66,761 jobs were filled 
through this department. The Em- 
ployment Department of the Open 
Shop Association has become the 
center throughout the city of Dallas 
to which those desiring employment 
go, and from which the employers in 
need of men secure the men required. 
A comparison of the number of peo- 
ple employed throughout .Dallas, esti- 
mated carefully on a basis of the em- 
ployment policies of different firms, 
shows that something more than 95% 
of all employes in Dallas at this time 
are working under Open Shop con- 
ditions. 


As a recognition of the standing of 
Dallas as an Open Shop city, the 
National Open Shop Conference met 
in Dallas in November, 1926, and 102 
organizations, representing the larger 
cities throughout the United States, 
were registered for the Conference. 
This Conference brought to Dallas 
some of the outstanding leaders of 
business and industry throughout the 
United States. From all sources, the 
message came that Dallas was recog- 
nized throughout the Nation as one 
of the leading Open Shop cities in 
the Southwest, and the opinion was 
expressed that the nation-wide repu- 
tation which Dallas had maintained 
as a city free from labor disputes was 
one of the greatest drawing cards 
that it had in building for the future. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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OODS YEAR 
ervice Station 





- MORE people 


ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any 
other kind. 


You'll know why, 
once you have 
tried Goodyears 
and the swift, ef- 
ficient service that 
SAFETY backs 
‘em up with. 


We are always on 
the alert to give 
Goodyear users 
the very best serv- 
ice that money, 
equipment and 
man power can 


provide. 


<< Skinnte”’ 


co 
Co 


“<“Timmie”’ 


Tire Company 
GOODYEAR 
DISTRIBUTORS 

Young at St. Paul 


7-2020 774309 








Corpus Christi Port Showing 
Healthy Growth 


By VANCE GRIFFITH, Publicity Manager, Corpus Christi 
Chamber of Commerce 


MajINCE the date of its of- 
ficial birth on September 
14th, marked by the 
greatest celebration and 





a ever witnesed, the $5,- 
000,000 Federal Deep Water Port of 
Corpus Christi has grown and devel- 
oped with an unprecedented rapidity 
and has already moved nearly six 
thousand tons of cargo through its 
transfer sheds. . 

Navigation Commission officials 
regard this as a record amount of 
tonnage and especially so after tak- 


made on large ocean-going freighters 
which steamed into the great turning 
basin and docked at the large wharves 
with the utmost ease, then loaded 
South Texas Gulf Coast products for 
distribution in the far ports of the 
world. 


The first of the large ocean-going 
freighters to take on a cargo was the 
United States Shipping Board vessel, 
the “West Maximus”, which was 
broken out of storage in New York 
and came almost direct to Corpus 
Christi from its yards. 
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S. S. West Maximus, first transatlantic freighter to enter the Port of Corpus Christi, loading 
a cargo of cotton consigned to Liverpool. 


ing into consideration the newness of 
Port Corpus Christi, the competition 
of older established ports and the 
customary reluctance of shipping 
companies and shippers to change 
their established channels of trans- 
portation. 


This latest Texas parking place for 
steamships is also believed to have 
established a new record for speed 
in operation when it shipped out the 
first cargo of cotton within four days 
after it was officially opened to the 
commerce of the waiting world. 


In the brief space of time that this 
port has been in active operation, it 
has received nine outbound cargoes 
and five inbound cargoes. Of the out- 
‘bound shipments, three have been 


The coming of this first huge 
freighter, which was assigned with- 
out a definite cargo requirement, dem- 
onstrated the confidence of the United 
States Government in the growth and 
development of Port Corpus Christi 
and officials of the United States 
Shipping Board pledged Corpus Chris- 
ti a service equal to those of older 
and larger Texas ports. 


The First Cargo 


TEAMING into port less than one 
S month after it had been officially 
opened, the “West Maximus” found 
a cargo of cotton consisting of some 
two thousand three hundred and 
twenty-five bales. It was soon loaded 
and on its way to Liverpool. 
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According to the pledge that was 
made, Port Manager L. M. Shepardson 
and Roy Miller, officials of the United 
States Shipping Board, sent a second 
large freighter into this new harbor 
soon after. It was the “Emergency 
Aid” and it loaded 1,323 bales of cot- 
ton and 4,408,300 pounds of cotton- 
seed cake before it sailed for Bremen 
and Danish ports. 

The third of the ocean-going steam- 
ers to arrive was the “Smaland” 
which was the first foreign ship to 
enter. It flew the Danish flag and 
came to Corpus Christi from Colon 
while en route to points on the Danish 
coast. 

The “Smaland” loaded a capacity 
cargo which consisted of 2,083,200 
pounds of cotton seed cake. This 
large consignment will be used by 
dairymen in different parts of North- 
ern Europe and later is expected to 
develop into a very important export- 
ing product. 

Although small in size, one of the 
most important shipments that has 
been made consisted of two thousand 
pounds of Corpus Christi Bay shrimp, 
which was shipped by a local resident 
of Corpus Christi to a firm in Liver- 
pool, and is expected to do more to 
advertise Corpus Christi than any 
other movement so far undertaken as 
it marked the first direct campaign 
to get in touch with foreign markets. 

Practically all of the inbound ton- 
nage up to date has been handled by 
the coastwise service of the large 
barges, “Teckla” and “Colonel Keith” 
of the Bowie Lines, which are in op- 
eration between Houston, Galveston, 
Corpus Christi and Mexican ports. 

The inbound tonnage is very small 
in comparison with the outbound, it 
being only in the neighborhood of 
500 tons in all; but when Dallas and 
other large importing centers com- 
plete their arrangements, routing a 
portion of their products through the 
port of Corpus Christi, the incoming 
tonnage will mount rapidly. 


Ten Million Pounds 

P to the present time a grand 

total of 10,273,991 pounds of 
cargo have been moved through the 
port. These figures include 3,564,091 
pounds of cotton, 6,491,500 pounds of 
cotton seed cake, 671,810 pounds of 
canned goods, 235,390 pounds of lum- 
ber, 212,287 pounds of iron and steel 
material, 216,400 pounds of dredge 
boat material, 65,120 pounds of rice, 
2,625 -pounds of bluing and 2,000 
pounds of shrimp. 


It is believed by navigation author- 
ities that approximately 25,000 bales 
of cotton will be shipped out of the 
port before the season closes. These 
officials are working on a large coast- 
wise service from the Atlantic sea- 
board which will likely include weekly 
sailing dates. They expect to secure 
this service within the next sixty or 
ninety days. Effort is being made to 
secure a direct freight and passenger 
service to the Caribbean Islands, Cen- 
tral and South America and Mexico. 
Just as the port broke all records in 
its construction, it is now breaking 
all records in tonnage for a new port 
and is rapidly developing into an im- 
portant shipping center. 








|| Capital Stock, Paid in 
| Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits, Net 
[Oe re a gal SSS 7 ee ee 
Reserved for Contingencies 
Circulation 
Acceptances Executed for Customers .............22.-..-:.--00----- 


Individual 
Banks and Bankers ................--..---..0.----- 
United States Government 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF 


The American Exchange 


National Bank 


of Dallas, Texas 


December 31, 1926 


Customers Liability Acceptances ~................-...--.---2-+--+--- 


CASH— 


On Hand and 
| with Federal Reserve Bank................ $9,125,952.32 
PN I MN tec inesecnns 
| With United States Treasurer 


2,480, 189.56 
97,250.00 


Total 


LIABILITIES 


DEPOSITS— 
Tt ee Ce AE $32,183,153.74 
8,778,879.15 


1,166,370.57 


Total 


Made to the Comptroller of the Currency at the Close of Business 


| ASSETS 
|B el Bas, | ee dessineuato $35,436,611.01 
United States Bonds, to Secure Circulation.................... 1,959,510.00 
| Other United States Securities, Owned................-..-....-. _ 1,500,000.00 
©. Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ......................-.----- ae 180,000.00 
| (leer Geocks and Bonds ................0-225.020000..0.--20020.00000.... 451,883.72 
PW er ae Rc, 70,157.34 
Real Estate and Banking House .................. Geshalanetsen 2,110,382.36 |} 
I eg ee Seal esiciatinshncagundec cdsesc ensue 116,850.00 ff 
295,000.00 


11,703,391.88 


$53,8 


$ 5,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
3,050,000.00 
244,615.91 {I 
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1,916,000.00 | 
295,000.00 


42,1 


$53,823,786.31 


23,786.31 


28,403.46 


89,766.94 

















From Manutacturer direct to you—at a saving 





in price and freight 


The 


Dallas Market 


hasa large modern factory, 
comparing favorably with 
any in the country devot- 
ed to the manufacture of 


Show Cases 


and Fixtures 


for the Dry Goods, 
Millinery, Jewelry 
and Drug Trades. 


“ 





P cam 


SOUTHERN FOUNTAIN & FIXTURE MFG. CO. 


1900 Cedar Springs 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Phone 7-6098 
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This Power Engineer 
1s at Your Service 





He tells you how to 
connect your plant to 
our generating station 
and save time, work 
and money. 




















This man is a trained 
electrical industrial 
engineer and he’s dol- 
lars-and-cents practi 
cal. 



































He shows, by actual 
figures, why it may be 
an expensive sideline 
to any business to 
generate its own 
power. 


Then he'll plan the 
installation of our 
electric power lines 
through your shop so that you'll be relieved of the 
larger part of responsibility in “keeping the wheels 
going”. 

Whether you're an established manufacturer here, or 
! a new-comer to Dallas, whether you have a huge 
plant or a little cabinet shop, this service is waiting 
for you right now. Talk things over with our power 
engineer. 





Dial 2-9321 
New Business Division 











A city-county advisory board of the 
Kessler Plan Association to work for 
the joint development of city and 
county’ was decided on at a recent 
meeting of the Association. Dr. E. 
H. Cary was re-elected president. 

*x* * * 


Dallas schools recently bought thir- 
ty-five Seville models of the Bruns- 
wick “New Musical Instrument” from 
the Will A. Watkin Company. The 
Music Trade Indicator featured this 
item in its December 4th issue, car- 
rying a large layout of photographs 
of Dallas schools. 

* * & 
Fire losses in Dallas during 1926 


dropped $700,000 below the total for 
1925. 
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’Twas late in the Nineties they built 
me, 
So I’m not quite as old as the 
Sphinx— 
But they say I’m a_ back-number 
building, 


And scornfully call me a jinx. 


They say I am old, an encumbrance— 
A doddering joke of a pile— 
Decrepit, decadent, a has-been, 
And fearfully out of the style. 


They furthermore call me an eyesore, 
A firetrap, a ramshackle frame— 
They rant and they rave, and deride 


me, 
They castigate, slur and defame; 


Till at last, there’s a hue and a cry 
raised: 
“Wherefore doth this old building 
stand ?— 
It ought to be fed to the harpies, 
And better use made of the land.” 


They counsel, connive, and decide 


that 
They'll raze “the old shack,” to 
make room 
For a modern and tall office building; 
So, sadly, I ponder my doom. 
E. N. Young. 











OFFICE FURNITURE 
STATIONERS 


Lithographers, Printers 
Account Books 
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Mrs. Taylor Joins The Rat- 
cliffe Organization 


Morelle K. Ratcliffe has announced 
the addition of Mrs. Albert S. Taylor 
to the staff of the Ratcliffe Advertis- 
ing Agency. Mrs. Taylor has been 
engaged in advertising work in Dal- 
las for the past four years. She is a 
director in the Dallas Women’s Ad- 
vertising League. 
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(Certainty 


(Continued from page 16) ° a: ae P 

c HE construction of a modern building is an 
Following this Conference, a banquet lites ae “ali 
‘ intrica ocess specializ 

was held in the Junior ballroom of cate process requiring the specialized 

knowledge and work of more than twenty 


the Adolphus Hotel, and in attendance 
at this meeting we had one of the 
largest crowds ever assembled at a 


separate crafts. It is the general contractor who 
must properly co-ordinate all these various services, 








nena hogan A a wn ar have them performed in proper sequence and stand 
Cisse Gln Can ceed, % behind the quality of the completed structure. 
would be hard to estimate the value Because of what is required of him, the general 
tigen aan a a “ contractor should be selected for his skill, integrity 
iettiin te Cite cit, tin ciliata and financial responsibility as well as the price for 
also revealed the fact that the growth which he is willing to undertake the work. 
of the Open Shop in industry is not 

FOR BUILDING SATISFACTION— 


only local, but that it is nation-wide. 
Fast growing cities throughout the 
United States are following the ex- bs Pag ae 
ample of Dallas and are organizing AN A. G. C. CONTRACTOR! 
and maintaining strong Open Shop 
Associations to guarantee the future 
peace of business and industry in 
their respective localities. 


When you consider the fact that 
Closed Shop labor unions are con- 
stantly carrying on an aggressive, 
determined campaign, the purpose of 
which is to unionize every industry, 
then it is self-evident that the citizens 
of Dallas are wise in maintaining 

























































































one organization whose business it 

is to keep constantly in touch with DALLAS CHAPTER ¥ 

every effort to unionize industry, = ASSOCIAFED GEN 

to see that the rights of the genera RAI R A 

public are protected. Handling labor - CONT: CTORS ‘OF AMERICA 
problems is a thing that cannot be BELLOWS-MACLAY CONST. CO. LACY, L. H., CO. 

done except as it is done by an or- CHRISTY-DOLPH CONST. CO. McKENZIE CONST. CO. 

ganization functioning constantly eae, — lone ee P. O’B. 

throughout the year, and this organ- HENGER & CHAMBERS CO. ROGERS O’ROURKE 

ization must be manned by trained, HICKEY & HARRINGTON STAPLER, R. RUSSELL 
experienced men who know the inside “=a: CONST. CO. STEARMAN & SON 

of the labor problem from beginning Ssceutive Othe parece —o 

to end—men who are able to foresee 625 Santa Fe Bldg. is ac 

and forestall pernicious activities of " 

the Closed Shop. The directors of —_—— : Soom 

the Open Shop Association have given : t a 














much of their time to the work of _ 
this organization during the year just | 
past, and they have maintained an 


a | 
executive department, a complete | KARL M. SMITH CORDAGE COMPANY 


field service and the employment de- 


partment, all under the direction of WHOLE ; : ITORS 
men especially trained to handle the niin een 
various Ae of work and it is be- PAPER .. ROPE .. TWINES 
cause of this carefully planned and o1 N. Market St. Dallas, “ 3 
gy — that the Associa- ' ene 
ion has been able, during the year ‘ rs . 
just past, to render the service which Twine and Rope of all Kinds. The largest stock in the Southwest. 
it has given to Dallas and Dallas in- : 
dastries. Genuine Orange Kraft Paper, Paper Bags, 
me future saci iit Winiitaae ini Toilet Paper, Gummed Tape, Shirt Boards 

argely along manufacturing and ; 7 
industrial lines; therefcre, the Open ha taialatiialcarel > IR an eee 
Shop becomes more and more impor- PHONE 7-2529 
tant each year in the maintenance “*The Only Cordage House in Texas’’ 











and growth of Dallas as the center 
of business throughout the Southwest. 
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The Comfort of 


Nice Clean Towels 
f When You Want Fm 


eel only the com- 
fort of your em- 
ployes, but their health 
is involved. 
' And then, too, there 
, is involved the reputa- 
tion of your concern— 
not only with your em- 
ployes, but with your 
visitors. 

You'll like our serv- 
ice. Prompt, efficient, 


inexpensive. 
Dallas Towel Supply Co 


2511-17 Commerce St: 
































«x * PIPED FROM THE 
WELLS TO YOUR CITY 


Lone 
Star * 
| Gas Co. 


(hamber of Commerce Welcomes 71 
New Members During Fourth Quarter 


URING the last quarter of 1926 
there were 71 new members wel- 
comed into the Chamber of Commerce 
organization. 
OCTOBER 

Arcade Multigraphing Shop, Mrs. Georgia 
Stull; Printers, Multigraphing; 408 Slaughter 
Building. 

Arnold, Chas. Erwin, Photographer; 2902 
Swiss Avenue. 

Better Products Co., Inc., Jno. R. Blanton; 
Automobile Accessories and Automobile 
Polish; 409 N. Zang’s Blvd. 

Blumenthal, S. C., (Jewish Federation for 
Social Service), Organization; 1817 Poca- 
hontas Street. 

Browne & Browne, Studio; J. F. Henderson ; 
Photographers; 131214 Elm Street. 

Butcher, W. T., Electric Company; W. T. 
Butcher; Electrical Contractors; 4307 Oak 
Lawn Avenue. 

Cahoon, Guy F., Commercial Artist; 927 
Athletic Club Bldg. 

Commerce Securities Corporation; Howard 
P. May; Commercial Paper and Automobile 
Finance; 1405 American Exchange Bldg. 

Highway Trailer Company; G. S. Whitford; 
Truck Trailers, 405 Santa Fe Bldg. 

Hossmann, Henry L., Refrigerator Co., H. 
E. Smith; Butchers’ Supplies, Meat Market 
Equipment; Refrigerators, etc.; 1617 Bryan 
Street. 

International Accountants’ Society; R. W. 
Moss; Accountants and Auditors; Business 
College; 1412 Republic Bank Bldg. 

Japan Cotton Company, M. Yamakawa; 
Cotton Buyers and Exporters; 15th flr. new 
Cotton Exchange Bldg. 

King Radio Shop; S. E. Kelly; Radio and 
Radio Supplies—Retail; 4106 Oak Lawn Ave. 

La Hora Azul; Pablo Mendez; Restaurant 
and Cafe (Original Mexican Lunch Cafe) ; 
1513%, Elm St. 

Leppert’s Gift Store; Tom D. Collins; Gift 
Goods—Wholesale; 1807 Elm St. 

Majestic Melrose Studio; J. 
Photographers; Melrose Court. 

Mellen, Dr. Geo. E., Health Foods—Retail ; 
1812 Live Oak St. 

Rese Marie Slipper Shop; A. S. Perlman; 
Shoes—Retail; 1714 Elm St. 

Pope Bros. Roller Manufacturing Co.; W. 
R. James; Printers’ Rollers (manufacturers) ; 
Cedar Springs at Pearl St. 

Prudential Building & Loan Assn., The.; 
Cc. O. Laney, Vice President and Genl. Megr.; 
Building & Loan Assn.; 108 Murphy St. 

Real Silk Hosiery Mills; Bennett Stevens; 
Hosiery Mills; 1235 Athletic Club Bidg. 

€mith Trunk Company; M. A. Smith; 
Trunks and Traveling Bags; 1301 Elm St. 

Southwest Welding Supply Company; M. J. 
LaDue; Electric Machinery and _ Supplies, 
Oxygen, etc.; 209 S. Pearl St. 

Southwestern Safe & Lock Company; Oscar 
G. Feltner; Safes, Cabinets and. Vaults; 306 
N. Ervay St. 

Standard Pipe & Supply Company; M. 
Jaffe; Oil Well Supplies; Pipe and Fittings ; 
3217 Main St. 

Stern’s Antique & Art Galleries; Jac. H. 
Stern; Antiques; 2127-29 Cedar Springs. 

Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association; C. B. 
Hunt, Secretary; Associations and Societies ; 
3115 Commerce St. 

Texas Transport & Terminal Co., Inc.; 
F. O. Koos; Steamship Transportation; 919 
Dallas Cotton Exchange Bldg. 

Tucker & McQueen; Jack W. Tucker; 
Apartment Houses; 723 N. St. Paul St. 

Tuffly, H. J., (Frederick Stearns & Com- 
pany); Manufacturing Pharmacists; Toilet 
Preparations; 1612 Republic Bank Bldg. 

Turner’s Drug Stores; P. B. Turner; Drug- 
gists—-Retail; 3925 Cedar Springs. 


NOVEMBER 
Audit Service Company; F. L. Nutting; Ac- 
countants and Auditors; 618 Wilson Bldg. 
Brown & Bigelow; J. Sadler Shaw; Adver- 
tising Novelties (Art Calendars, etc.); 210 
Sw. Life Bld. 


D. Crandall ; 


Candy Butcher Shop; H. A. McLinden; 
Candy---Manufacturers and Retail; 1413 Main 
Street. 

Century Tire Company; Chas. K. Callaway, 
Mer.; Tires and Tubes; Wholesale; 1427 
Young St. 


Cleveland Motorcycle Sales Company; Guy 
L. Crofford; Motoreyc!es and Accessories ; 
2307 Swiss Avenue. 

Cockrell, McBride, O’Donnell & Hamilton; 
J. E. Cockrell; Attorneys; 1402 Sw. Life 
Building. 

Dallas Architectura] Decorating Company; 
B. B. Gore; Building Materials; 2500 Latimer 
Street. 


Griffin, Dr. M. T., Physician and Surgeon; 
209 Medical Arts Bldg. 


Guinotte Gold Refinery; H. P. Guinotte; 
Dental Gold Manufacturers; 1635 Pacific Ave. 


Hill, Harold L., Positions Exchange; Harold 
L. Hill; Employment Agency; 735 Allen Bldg. 


Holloway Company, J. E.; J. E. Holloway; 
Picture Moldings and Frames and Stationery ; 
1519144 Main Street. 


Johnson, Claibe H.; Accountants and Audi- 
tors; 615 Praetorian Bldg. 


Kirlicks & Pinto; Wm. B. Kirlicks; Gen- 
eral Contractors; 401 Liggett Bldg. 


La Ward Land & Immigration Co.; B. C. 
Lucas; Land and Immigration, Investments 
and Real Estate; 16th flr. Post Dispatch 
Bldg., Houston, Texas (Lucas & Davis Invest- 
ment Co., 1309 Kirby Bldg., Dallas, Texas.) 


Lehigh & Company, Charles; Charles Le- 
high; Acountants and Auditors; 2001 Mag- 
nolia Bldg. 

Lewis System; L. H. Hildeman; Signs; 
1413 Pacific Avenue. 

Manufacturers’ Exposition Building, Inc ; 
W. S. Wa'sh; Warehouse Company; Transfer 
and Storage and Exposition; 2625 Elm St. 

McCraw, William; Attorney; Republic Bank 
Building. 

Montgomery Studio; J. H. Montgomery; 
Photographers; 1502%, Elm St. 

Remington Cash Register Sales Co., The; 
H. A. Milton; Cash Registers; 2023 Elm St. 

Singleton’s Dyeing & Dry Cleaning; J. W. 
Singleton; Cleaning and Dyeing; 6330-35 W. 
Davis Street. 

Smith, J. Fred; Real Estate and _ Invest- 
ments; 907 Praetorian Bldg. 

Southland Transportation Corporation; Guy 
J. Shields; Motor Bus Lines; 2105 N. Akard 
Street. 

Trinity Brass & Copper Company; Geo 
Soutter, Jr.; Brass Foundries; 2901 Elm St. 

Texas Fireproof Storage Company; Jack 
Marion; Motor Freight Lines (Waco-Dallas) ; 
1200 Young St. 

Texas Insurance; Don Coates; Publishers ; 
501 Southland Life Bldg. 

Thomas System, The; Dr. F. C. Berry; Hair 
and Sca!p .Specialists; 1123 Athletic Club 
Building. 

Walker Paint Company, J. B.; J. B. Walk- 
er; Paints, Oils and Varnishes—Wall Paper ; 
608 N. Akard St. 

Williams Tailor Shop, Dan; Dan Williams; 
Tailors; 525 Wiison Bldg. 


DECEMBER 


Brown, E. H., Graphic Statistician; 1908 
Santa Fe Building. 

California Products Company, The; Clement 
van Holsbeke; Beverages, Syrups and Mo- 
lasses; 3115 N. Haskell Ave. 

Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational Bureau; 
George L. Foster; Educational Bureau, Fer- 
tilizer; 1218 Athletic Club Bldg. 

Dallas Art Shop; O. T. Wagner; Picture 
Moldings and Frames; 2119 Cedar Springs 
Road. 

Dallas Post Card Company; J. E. Goldman; 
Post Cards and Folders—Jobbers ; 1611-A Elm 
Street. 

George, Harris; Industrial Organization and 
Expansion; 606-7 Santa Fe Bldg. 
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Highland Park Greenhouse; F. W. Prim; 
Florist; 4444 Travis Street. 


Mayo Dental Clinic; Dr. H. L. Mayo; 
Dentists; 205144 N. Ervay St. 

Motor Suit Manufacturing Company; L. 
Goudchaux; Werk Clothing; 107 N. Austin 
Street. 

BUDGET SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Maclaran Company, M. S.; J. S. Ownby; 
Cotton Buyers and Exporters; 501 Cotton Ex- 
change Building. 

Sanger Hotel & Apartments; Otto Herold; 
Apartment Hotels; 1611 Canton Street. 


—-—— 0-—- + 


Sample Case vs. Brief Case 


(Continued from page 11) 


his hands until it can be no longer 
improved. 


Sometimes a piece of work has gone 
all the way down the line and, after 
many hours of effort and material 
have been spent, it is discovered that 
somewhere along the line something 
went wrong and the photograph is 
not coming up to standard. No ef- 
fort is made to patch up the job. 
Everything is thrown away and the 
whole job started over again. 


Mr. Higginbotham’s plant is the 
only one of its kind south of St. 
Louis, it is said. How well his work 
matches up alongside that of the 
shops there and in other large north- 
ern cities is shown in the orders he 
receives almost under the shadow of 
these larger institutions. 


During the last few weeks Mr. Hig- 
ginbotham has received orders from 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Indian- 
apolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Denver and San Francisco, as well 
as from other large cities all over 
the Nation. 


An idea, persistence and hard labor 
on the part of Mr. Higginbotham are 
relieving countless salesmen of their 
bulky and heavy sample cases. 


For which they bow their heads 
in humble gratitude. 


——_o——_ 


TRANSPORTATION ADVICE 


URING the year many shippers 

have availed themselves of the 
experience of the Manager of the De- 
partment and consulted with him in 
connection with rate and transporta- 
tion problems involving routing of 
shipments so as to secure the lowest 
rate and best service; the packing of 
shipments so as to make them more 
secure from loss or damage and to 
secure the lowest available rate. 
Shippers have been advised of their 
rights and privileges under the exist- 
ing State and Federal transportation 
laws. Shippers can frequently save 
money, time and annoyance by secur- 
ing advice from those who are ex- 
perienced in such matters and we 
trust more members will avail them- 
selves of this service during the com- 
ing year. 








0 


Texas stands thirty-fifth among the 
States in density of population with 
17.8 people to the square mile. 

If Texas weve as densely populated 
as Rhode Island there would be more 
than one hundred and fifty million 
people living in Texas. 





PADGITT’S 


JANUARY CLEARANCE 











Trunks and Luggage 


THIS SALE OFFERS YOU 
A WONDERFUL OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO SAVE 


TRUNKS AT LUGGAGE AT 


29% 33% 


DISCOUNT DISCOUNT 


























FRED A. JONES 
Consulting and Constructing Engineer 


Reports and Appraisals 
For Public Utilities, Industries and 
Investment Bankers 


Interurban Building Dallas, Texas 


Twenty-Fifth Year in Business in Texas 
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Nh hen Statstics Come to Life 


mape|N OCTOBER 29th a con- 
Boe, ference attended by lead- 
ing business men of the 
country, officials of the 
Government, and officers 
P= EEEemS) of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States was held 
at Washington for the purpose of dis- 
cussing and studying ways and means 
of accomplishing more _ complete 
market research statistics. A com- 
plete report of these proceedings can- 
not be given here, but any interested 
reader may obtain a copy from the 
Southern Central Division of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at Dallas. 

Mention is made of the conference 
for the purpose of emphasizing the 
growing need for accurate and basic 
business statistics. Of course, at the 
various Government departments, par- 
ticularly the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, at Washington, a vast 
fund of business information is avail- 
able and it might be a surprise to 
many business men to learn how 
greatly business has come to rely up- 
on and be guided by these reports. 

But while “Big Business’ finds 
these figures very useful, how about 
the small business which is interested 
only in its particular and, perhaps, 
limited field? Examination of many 
of these Government reports shows 
that they are infrequently directly 
applicable to the needs of the small 
manufacturer, for instance, who, 
however he may be interested in the 
fact that the United States consumed 
so many million tons of open hearth 
steel in a given period, finds it diffi- 
cult and well-nigh impossible to ap- 
ply this data to his own business. 

Tacking the Prospects 

HAT he needs is information 

showing how many prospects 
for his merchandise are located with- 
in the territory to which he can sell 
and ship economically; what competi- 
tion he has within that territory, and 
how he can successfully meet that 
competition; what type of advertising 
he can use to reach his prospects 
with the minimum of waste and the 
maximum of results. Information of 
this type is expensive to prepare and 
few indeed can afford the cost of 
establishing a research department 
to assemble and classify such data 
regardless of the pressing need for 
the information. The result is that 
the small business usually proceeds 
in a haphazard, hit-or-miss fashion, 
important decisions are made on 
guess work (frequently termed “ex- 
perience”) and in an effort to com- 
pensate for lack of accurate market 
data the scramble for that almost 
mythical being, the $5,000 salesman, 
goes on apace. 

But it is not entirely a matter of 
securing figures of the type men- 
tioned. Much information which 
should come from within a concern’s 
own organization is lacking. It would 
be astonishing to many people to 





By E. H. BRown, Statistician 


learn how few business concerns 
maintain really accurate information 
about their own business, how few 
have anything but the most nebulous 
ideas of production costs, how seldom 
is there an understanding of the dif- 
ference between the standard cost 
and the job cost accounting systems 
and when one should be employed and 
when the other, how few understand 
the real significance in the relation 
between production, cost and sales 
figures. 
Time or Cost? 
HETHER this is due to an in- 
ability to compile such in- 

formation or to the erroneous idea 
that such data is unnecessary is a 
point which would be difficult to 
answer. “Big Business’ frequently 
maintains a statistical and research 
staff whose sole occupation is the 
compilation of such information. If 
“Big Business” finds this a profitable 
investment how much more vital is it 
to the smaller concern which operates 
on a smaller capital, has a more re- 
stricted field of operation, must pur- 
chase in lesser quantities, and in addi- 
tion is faced with the fact-guided 
competition of the big fellow? 

Perhaps one of the reasons is the 
inherent inability of the human brain 
to grasp the significance of a row or 
column of figures. For instance, the 
figures $454,000 and $544,000 have a 
very similar appearance and, even 
though a mental subtraction is made 
between the first “4” and “5”, an ade- 
quate mental picture does not result. 
As a matter of fact that difference is 
not $100,000 but $90,000—a sum 
which would support the aforesaid 
$5,000 salesman for eighteen years. 
This peculiar inability of the mind 
to grasp the import of figures may 
account for a reluctance almost ap- 
proaching fear on the part of many 
business men to employ figures more 
advanced than simple cost, sales, 
profit and loss. While the value of 
an adequate bookeeping system is not 
to be denied, it is but the first step 
toward complete business records. 

Relation of sales to calls, calls and 
sales to prospects, sales to quotas by 
salesmen and territories, volume to 
number are but a few of the figures 
needed by the efficient sales man- 
ager; production by weeks, months 
and seasons, relation of production to 
inventory and sales, production costs 
by types of raw materials, relation of 
labor to production—and so on down 
the list. Pertinent factual informa- 
tion which should be constantly at 
hand, but information which is fre- 
quently lacking or present only in an 
embryonic form. 


Dramatized Statistics 
HE difficulty experienced by the 
brain in comprehending the value 
of figures has given rise to a form 
of presentation which may be prop- 
erly termed “Dramatized Statistics.” 
Charts and graphs render the most 


clouded of statistical tables so trans- 
parent that even an office boy can 
understand them. Graphs are simply 
the reduction of figures to a quickly 
comprehensible form. 

Statistics are of little value of 
themselves except to those mathe- 
matically inclined souls who delight 
in figures for the figures’ sake. But 
the interpretation of statistics is a 
different matter. Statistics are but 
a means to an end—the end being the 
accurate record of past performance 
as a basis upon which to forecast the 
future. Graphs offer a means of 
dramatizing these records. But they 
do more than simply present existing 
data in new form—they disclose 
trends of business which might other- 
wise be obscured in a jumbled array 
of figures. 

The significance of the various 
wavy lines resulting from a dramati- 
zation of business statistics is best 
realized when various graphs are 
compared with each other. Here the 
relationship, often overlooked or mis- 
applied, between one set of records 
and another becomes startlingly ap- 
parent. 

Just as statistics themselves are 
but a means to an end, so too are 
graphs and charts. Business statis- 
tics, therefore, should be dramatized 
in such form that the basic informa- 
tion is brought out to the exclusion 
of everything else. Like most lines 
of endeavor, the preparation of 
graphs is a specialized field in which 
the inexperienced may easily go 
astray. Simple as a graph may ap- 
pear, it is a fact that a single set of 
figures may be charted in a dozen 
various forms and, although each in- 
dividual resulting graph may be sta- 
tistically correct, none but a statis- 
tician could understand them. The 
average man, and the business man 
unfamiliar with some of the eccen- 
tricities of graphs is an average man, 
might easily gain an erroneous im- 
pression from these graphs and this, 
of course, is to be guarded against. 
The drama might become a comedy of 
errors—or even a tragedy. 


The Graph 

T is not the purpose of a graph to 

present a complicated line system 
but to reveal information which fre- 
quently lies hidden in a mass of 
figures. But revelation may not be 
accomplished by distortion or untrue 
picturization, and an incorrectly pre- 
pared graph may apparently reveal a 
situation which in fact does not exist. 

But the correct preparation of such 
graphs as may be needed by the aver- 
age business does not require un- 
usual study and it is not the purpose 
of this article to warn against the 
use of graphs, but to demonstrate 
their real value while at the same 
time giving a note of warning against 
misleading dramatization. Graphs 
offer the quickest means of visualiz- 
ing the progress of a business. 
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Dallas Legion 
Has Radto Post 


ALLAS has a unique organiza- 
tion in the form of the Ameri- 

can Legion Radio Post 404. 
The post was formed in March last, 
but it was not until August that it 
decided to take up the work of broad- 
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casting as part of the post activities. ie 
Dr. C. L. Hatcher was at that time g 
commander of the post, and it was --and the emblem on an auto- is 
through his thoughts on the subject ; : : ¢ 
that the executive committee decided mobile insurance policy that Se 
to apply for a change of name to ry 


signifies a wise buyer, one 
who insists upon sound pro- 
tection at a lower cost. 


that of Radio Post. It might also be 
added, it is the only radio post of the 
American Legion in the country. 

As is usual with most organiza- 
tions, the working out of the plan 
was left to a small committee com- 
posed of Bill Cole, Capt. W. H. Scott, 
Roy E. Hale and Millard Payne, and 
the result of their work is now 
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shown, since the post and its unique 
system of broadcasting work has 
gained national recognition. 

Hundreds of letters from every 
State in the Union, from Canada, the 
Bahamas and Cuba, followed the 
show given when the post first took 
the ether. It was also a sensation at 
the national headquarters of the 
Legion at Indianapolis, while the 
State Department at Austin ap- 
pointed the post as the official radio 
post for Texas. 

Following this the State Depart- 
ment, at the request of National 
headquarters, ordered the Radio Post 
to prepare and put on the air an all- 
State program, with artists drawn 
from every city in Texas. -This fea- 
ture has been set for January 31 and 
will be preceded by a banquet and 
followed by a dance, all of which will 
take place at the post headquarters 
in the Jefferson Hotel. 

The post, among other things, has 
set its membership quota for 1927 at 
20,000 members, drawn from every 
section of the country. It will gather 
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EMPLOYERS CASUALTY COMPANY 


A Stock Company that Shares Profits with Policyholders 
HOMER R. MITCHELL, V. P. & Gen’! Mgr. W. B. HEAD, Pres. 


Interurban Bldg., Dallas 
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its members from the towns and vil- = 

lages where there are no posts of =e 

the organization. Any man who has md 

a radio set and was a member of the 7) 

forces during the World War, and not 

a member of any other post of the ae £ a 

Legion, is logical meat to the Dallas oe BF 

post, since 404 broadcasts its business a — a 

session of their regular meeting as > Lo conte - a 

well as the entertainment side. In Lal ——_— eee Z 

this way members can sit at their = aw ee a 

radio, listen to the meeting, and vote — -— =e = ss 

by mail on any subject that comes -——- 7 & = 

up for discussion. a YA ro. So=—-”—lcr ry 
Plans for 1927 include a program => a wy = —— ae ws 

that will carry the name of the fair fed — =—S Ss 

city of Dallas to the farthermost — n= = — — a 

corners of the earth when the broad- ) SS — a a a 

casting talent leave for the American — =| Cad a — = a 

Legion convention in Paris, France. = | at — P{ 

On this trip national headquarters ~~ -_ a = bs a 

will be asked to arrange for the one ee” = 

Radio Post to broadcast from the an = y 4 one = 

Eiffel Tower in Paris, and in London -—— = - 

and Birmingham, England, Glasgow, a ae eee same 

Scotland, and Balfast and Dublin, a = —_— 

Ireland. Trips to other continental yA = == 

broadcasting stations will be made if wv oe —_ 

ae == 310 NORTH AKARD 


Radio Post 404, City of Dallas, is 
on the air every other Monday night 
from 9 p. m. until the gang gets tired. 
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Serve You 





Let Fellow-Members 


Where to Get What You Want 


When You Want It 








Accountants 








Schoolar, Bird & Company 
C. H. Schoolar, C. P. A., President 
George H. Bird, Sec’y & Treas. 


Established in the Southwest 
Nineteen Years 


AUDITS :-: SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


Santa Fe Building 
Dallas, Texas 




















Attorneys 











J. L. Burcess L. E. Burcess 
M. N. CurestTMan O. D. Brunpince 
O. A. Fountain H. A. Bateman 
L. E. Exuiorr W. H. Waite 


BURGESS, BURGESS, 
CHRESTMAN & 
BRUNDIDGE 
Attorneys 
1106-1112 Southwestern Life Bldg. 
General Civil Practice 


Specialties— 





Corporation, Insurance, Machinery and 
Real Estate Practice. 














Automotive Equipment 








Automotive | 
Electric Company | 


Sales and Service 
for Automobile 
electric equipment, 
speedometers, mag- 
netos and carbure- | 

tors. 


Main and Hawkins 7-1101 








$$ $$ 
Bookbinders 


Who’s Where in Dallas 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 
American Elevator & Machine Company......30 
American Exchange National Bank, The....19 
Associated General Contractors of 


America (Dallas Chapter)......... Ree; | 
Askew Office Furniture Exchange.... ..25 
Atlas Metal Works spice ecpannanaines ..26 
Automotive Electric Company..........................26 
ON oS Ba eR PRE EIE | 
Burgess, Burgess, Chrestman & Brundidge 26 
Callahan W. E., Construction Company..... 27 
Cannon Ball Towel Supply Company...... 26 
Clarke & Courts ES See ae Ae ore ue 
Clem Lumber Company — ERC Ine RO Ree 4 | 
Couch Armature Works......... 27 
ee ern eee 28 
Dallas Label & Box Works 27 
Dallas Mailing Company eee 
Dallas Morning News, The aaictebinsnuacabarae 
Dallas Power & Light Company | 
ee i ee aR Cre 22 
Dallas Trans. & Ter. Warehouse Co. 29 
Dallas Typewriter & Supply Company..........27 
Davis, Hale & Company... PEAR eo res 27 
Dorsey Company, The .... fetehndekenchae ee 
Ediphone, The ........ eteacthissiied «:* tacks uate iincasmaee 
Employers Casualty Company pecnidilines mae 
Ewing, S. L. Company.................... tie 27 
I ei nat os denice Soipermcidaseannesbn ..80 


Flippen- Prather Realty Co. “(back cover) . 32 
Hanway & Williams .......... A sieetaces aa 
Heitman Optical Company.. specieceutae 
Hope-Mills Advertising Agency <r 
International Travelers Association............ 
TE i NN acre sercnc tesa csee sce nesiosnineen 2 
John J. Johnson (Photostat Prints) 
Johnston Ptg. & Adv. Company........ 
Jones, Fred A....... we capvaleeecol 
Julian, Cochran “& | SRR Poem ae 
Koenigsberg, S. Satine sesh 
Lake, Fred L. .............. MONEE hs 
Lone Star Gas Company.. abides LEN ee 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Company 
I ec ee 5 
Metrcpolitan Business. “College Eerectavscibeaaceaee 
Miller, Lawrence . eenasilnaari ies 
Myers, Noyes & Forrest. susie cieoaab 
Nuss, Henry ............. eo, 

Odee Company, The ............... 
Padgitt Bros. Company.......... 
Prendergast, A. C. & Company... ssneusscidaecade 
Republic National Bank................................ 26 
Republic Trust & ee Bank... ee. 
Rogers, Frank 

Safety Tire Company _ 
Schoolar, Bird & Company.......... 
Smith, Karl M. Cordage Company ; 
Smith & Rawlings 
Southern Fountain & Fixture Company 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company...... 
Southwestern Blue Print & Supply Co. 
Stevenson Printing Company datitaibistion 
Stewart Office Supply Company...... ; 
Texas Typewriter Company............................. a 
Victory Wilson Company, Ine.................. 36 
Watkin, Will A. The ta ENS alee 
West Disinfecting Company... = 
White Engraving Company......................... 2 
Zeese, A., Engraving Co.....Insert between 16-17 
ee SS RE re 29 

















Res. Phone 


Office Phone 
7-5561 3-4613 


HENRY NUSS 


BOOKBINDER 
and 


PAPER RULER 


Loose Leaf and Binders 


416 South Ervay, Dallas 











A Complete Banking, Trust and 
Investment Service 


THE REPUBLIC 
NATIONAL BANK 


REPUBLIC TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK 


Dailas, Texas 














Sheet Metal 











ATLAS 


Standard of the Southwest 


—Corrugated Roofing 
—Keystone Culverts 
—Stock Tanks 
—Wagon Tanks 


Atlas Metal Works 
DALLAS 











Stationery 











ODEE SERVICE 
for every 
LEGAL STATIONERY 
REQUIREMENT 
Largest Publishers & Distributors of 
TEXAS STANDARD FORM 


LEGAL BLANKS 


in the world 


THE ODEE COMPANY 
The Legal ~— House 
Main at aa 
Phone 7-6994 Dallas, Texas 














Stamps—Rubber 








FRED L. LAKE & CO., Inc. 
RUBBER STAMPS 
CONVENTION BADGES 








STENCILS—SEALS 
1015 Elm St., Dallas 


























Towel Supply 











CANNON BALL TOWEL SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


2009 Orange St. Dallas, Texas 


Everything furnished in the 


Towel Supply Line 


SERVICE UNEXCELLED PHONE 2.2736 
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Armature Works 








Couch Armature Works 
Electric Motor Specialists 


Rewind, Rebuild and Repair 
Power Motors and Generators 


Griffin & Camp Phone 2-4775 














Blue Prints 


Wed. aon 


SSNEANS 


WISE VANS | 
—— 





1912 N. St. Paul St. 
2-6729 17-4218 


Telephones: 





Commercial Photographers 


Engineers 


Photostat Prints 





“MYERS, NOYES & FORREST 


CONSULTING CIVIL ENGINEERS 


1107 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 
| DALLAS, TEXAS | 


| Surveys, Investigations and Reports | 














Engravers 
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Insurance 








Facsimile Copies at Original Size, En- 
larged or Reduced of any Written or 
Printed Document. Legal and Commer- 
cial Papers, Letters, Drawings, Maps, 


Ete. 
JNO. J. JOHNSON 
1912 N. St. Paul St. 

| Telephones: 2-6729; 7-4218 














Mailing 





Letter Copy Mailing Lists 
| Multigraphing Maycut Letters 


| DALLAS MAILING CO. 


| 191614 Main St. 
7-6538 








e - 
Hanway & Williams 
INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
203 Central Bank Bldg. 
Telephone 2-3822 


Members Dallas Chamber of Commerce 














Frank Rogers 


Photographs for All Purposes 
1304 ELM ST. PHONES: 2-4619; 2-6321 














Real Estate 








HALE DAVIS & CO. 


Specializing in Business, 
Factory and Industrial 
Property 

Leases Negotiated. 
Buildings Erected. 
618 Am. Ex. Bk. Bldg., Dallas, ‘Tex. 











| LAWRENCE MILLER 
REALTOR 
Business and Industrial 


Properties 


| 1505 Allen Bldg. Phone 2-7675 























| HARRY BENNETT 

| Commercial Photography 
2108 McKinney Ave. Phone 7-5171 

| We photograph anything anytime 











| HARRY BENNETT, Prop. 








WE FOR 
EVERY 
MAKE PURPOSE 








[esses 00 EB Wore 


PHONE 2-2927 1601-3-5 PATTERSON AVE. 











Business Colleges 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
“The School With a Reputation” 
Has Made Good Since 1887 
Absolutely Thorough and Reliable 


A Position for Every Graduate 
Write, Call or Phone for Catalogue. 





Lumber 











Sheet Metal 








Smith Rawlings 
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TYPEWRITERS and ADDING MACHINES 
Neostyle Duplicators 


TEXAS 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 



























































Phone 2-2541 
ee 10156 Main St 
Contractors pee 
- W. E. CALLAHAN CON- PT 
. STRUCTION CO. RY O Ss. L. Ewing 
E. Callahan, 2s : 
President st gh ee a GLASSES Company 
1. L. Johnson, Sec'y-Treas. RITERS 
General Oifice, 7018-9 Kirby Bldg. HEITMAN OPTICAL Co. TYPEW. 
Drainage, tectgation. "Bulivend, Levee PP tires =r ‘ a saan 
~*~, ) 
Disinfectants Printers 
WEST DISINFECTING CO. _ py lp JOUN SCHWARZ 
PHONE 2-2973 Phone 2-5708 
Ross and Magnolia Strects ISON. TING DALLAS 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of HIGH CLASS PRINTING TYPEWRITER & 
poner wore. sao SOar, nahi STEEL DIE EMBOSSING SUPPLY CO. 
> " S, INSECT S " 
AND SANITARY pp eny COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING Standard and Portable 











KOTEX VENDING CABINETS 
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Typewriters 





1519 Commerce St. 
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Steam Heat 
Manufactured 


on the Spot 


ee a Gas-Steam Radiator, you have steam 

at the strike of a match, in one room or a 
dozen. Each Radiator is an independent heating 
unit, so that you do not need basement, boiler or 
extra piping. @ Even the smallest cottage can en- 
joy luxurious heating, when you have a fuel as rich 
and inexpensive as your Dallas Gas. 


R066 


THE DALLAS GAS COMPANY 


Dispensers of Natural Gas 
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Portal to the Graphic 
Arts Building, where 
quality of typography 
and presswork com- 
bines with quality of 
salesmanship in all 
forms of advertising 
literature. 


ou Need 


a House 
Magazine? 


The house magazine--some call it “house 
organ’’-is the very best form of advertis- 
ing for some concerns~-perhaps for you. 


It is good advertising, plus an unusual 
degree of reader interest. It sells mer- 
chandise and builds good will. 


It has so many features as to warrant an 
interview. We're known throughout the 
United States as house magazine special- 
ists, and will be glad to enter into a 
full discussion of the matter with you. 


Hac 


JOHNSTON 


Printing €* Advertising Co. 


McKinney at St. Paul - Phone 7-2122 
DALLAS 





Should Texas Manufacture 
Its Cotton? 


(Continued from page 8) 
Proximity To Raw Cotton Supply 


ROXIMITY to the supply of raw 

cotton may be an advantage, but 
it is not a decisive consideration. The 
value of cotton that enters into the 
production of a yard of cloth that 
sells for sixty cents is only a very 
small percentage of the cost of the 
cloth. The finer the cloth, the more 
expensive, yet the finer cloth requires 
a smaller quantity of cotton. One of 
the reasons for the higher price of a 
finely woven cloth is that more labor 
was expended on it. From this point 
of view, then proximity to the supply 
of raw material would be more of an 
advantage in the manufacture of duck 
than in the production of voile. 
Again, a mill may have to change the 
types of goods manufactured, thus 
possibly requiring kinds of cotton not 
raised locally. 


Power 
OWER, its availability and its 
cost, should be considered. If 
coal, gas or fuel oil is to be used, it 
will be important to know how far 
it musi he transported to get it to 
the iactory door. Can a steady sup- 
ply be had at all times and is there 
adequate and cheap transportation 
facilities to always place it where 
needed? Electricity is probably the 
most desirable form of power, but of 
course the manufacturer must know 
if it is adequate in quantity and 
steady in its application. 
Skilled Labor 
N a new section there will not be 
sufficient skilled labor for the 
establishment of textile manufactur- 
ing. It would doubtless be advisable 
to import from sections, where skilled 
textile labor is obtainable, a sufficient 
number of skilled workmen to at least 
set up the skeleton organization. It 
is most important that the manager 
be a man who knows the textile 
manufacturing industry well. He 
then should be permitted to import 
experienced persons as his superin- 
tendents and foremen. The remainder 
of the labor could be obtained locally 
for training. With this sort of an 
organization, the operation will likely 
be slow and unsatisfactory for a 
while, but in time a few skilled work- 
men will have trained the remainder 
of the personnel, so that all will be 
quite skilled and operations efficient. 
It is not unlikely that in some of the 
Texas cities there are a_ sufficient 
number of women and girls who would 
be glad to work in clean, agreeable 
manufacturing plants, so that in time 
a considerable quantity of skilled 
textile labor could be established. 
Size of Mill and Its Erection 
AVING carefully studied the 
marketing possibilities, the pro- 
spective textile manufacturer should 
then build a mill that will pro- 
duce as large a volume of output 
as he can sell, but it would be a heavy 
tax on investment to erect a mill so 
large that a great part of his machin- 
ery would be idle while he is building 
up a market. The advice of a quali- 
fied textile mill engineer is indispen- 
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sable in determining the size of plant 
to build, and his services should be 
retained in the purchasing of the 
machinery and in erecting the plant. 
It is important that the machinery 
requirements be fully considered, be- 
cause that is one of your heaviest 
investments, and a new mill should 
be equipped with the very best, most 
modern equipment obtainable. The 
textile mill engineer could also 
render valuable assistance in the 
selection of the location, in preparing 
the plans of the mill, in working out 
the problems of transportation by 
land and water, the power necessity 
and its availability, the type of build- 
ing, the material that should be used, 
and many other important points. 


Other Things to Consider 

HE above are only some of the 

points to be considered in con- 
nection with the establishment of a 
new cotton manufacturing locality. 
There are numbers of others, such as 
transportation facilities, proximity to 
centers of distribution, local and 
State taxation, labor regulations, etc., 
and before beginning it would be wise 
to carefully study all such phases, 


Texas Cities are 


Well Advertised 
On The High Seas 


URING the spring of 1923, the 

steamer City of Houston and 
City of Philadelphia were placed in the 
Philadelphia to Houston service of 
the Southern Steamship Company. 
During July, 1924, steamers City of 
Dallas and City of Fort Worth were 
christened at the Port of Houston. 
Steamer City of Dallas was chris- 
tened by Miss Cullom, daughter of 
Mr. T. M. Cullum, who was presi- 
dent of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce at that time. In November, 
1926, the good ship San Antonio was 
christened at Houston by Miss Seiser, 
with a large attendance from the San 
Antonio Chamber of Commerce. On 
November 6th, 1926, the West Texas 
was christened by Miss Francis Long 
of Abilene, Texas, with a bottle of 
Crazy Well water. The steamers 
Union Liberty and Flagg make a 
total of eight steamers operating in 
this service. 


HE Southern Steamship Company 

is doing much to advertise Tex- 
as on the Atlantic Seaboard, having 
increased its service 100%, since 
October of this year, sailing from 
Philadelphia on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays of each week, and from 
Houston on Mondays and Thursdays, 
with direct railroad tracks serving 
both terminals “direct from car to 
the ship,” which eliminates extra 
handling of freight. This company 
has been operating in the Gulf for 20 
years, having established the first 
regular line into Houston August, 
ty formerly operating into Texas 
ity. 
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Think once-write once- 
at once is the Edison 
dictation principle you 
will ultimately adopt. 


THE EDIPHONE 
809 Elm St. 


Edison’s Ne 






W E have very desirable office 

space arranged with warehouse 

or exhibit space adjacent 
thereto. 





Phone 2-6976 





Dictating Machine 
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The service 
you buy 
from us is 
based on 
forty years 
of 
experience. 
Our 
facilities 
unequaled 
in the 
South 


Dallas Transfer and Terminal Warehouse Co. 


SECOND UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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M. M. MAYFIELD 


Elm and T.& P. Tracks 


All Phones 3-2171 














HOME OFFICE: DALLAS 


Our Health and Accdent policies provide $5,000.00 for accidental death and guarantee 


a monthly income to policy holders disabled by sickness or accident. 


Special policies for 


ASSOCIATION 
Ben Haughton, Sec’y 


business and professional men at very attractive rates. Nearly 
a quarter of a century of unexcelled insurance service—over 
$1,600,000.00 paid in benefits. 

INTERNATIONAL 
Price Cross, Pres. 




















Cc. B. ZUBER 


Wholesale Collections 


408 Santa Fe Building 


ZUBER & ZUBER 


F. M. ZUBER 


Established 1918 
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Do You Know Pat? 


In the Directory he’s “Arnold H. Patterson’, but those who 
know him call him Pat. He’s the manager of the Victory Wilson 
Dallas store, the man who serves you with a smile. 


Pat Knows Clothes 


--and not only does he know them; the men who work with 
him are equally well informed on what’s what in style; how to 
fit you perfectly and how to see that you get lots of value. (That 
| last is easy at Victory Wilson.) Come up and see Pat and the boys 
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| VICTORY WILSON 


INCORPORATED 


Jas. K. Wilson, Pres. 
Upstairs at 1613'3 Main Street, Dallas 


Also Ft. Worth, San Antonio, Houston, Memphis and Beaumont 





























- S. KOENIGSBERG, Inc. 


TAILORS AND IMPORTERS 
Fall and Winter Suitings 
Upstairs—13064 Main St. 


























AMERICAN | 
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MERCHANT TAILOR 


Many stylish fabrics are now on hand for that Fall suit or overcoat 
Phone 2-5364 04-5 Continental Bldg. 





A Chautauqua Center in 


_ the Southwest 

ERE in the Southwest, in the 

heart of the Ozark Mountains, 
just an overnight trip from the city 
of Dallas, has been created a cultural 
center called the Southwestern Chau- 
tauqua, that gives promise of rival- 
ing, in a few years, that great north- 
ern cultural center, Chautauqua, New 
York. This new center has the same 
broad scope as the parent Chautau- 
qua, which for so many years has 
radiated a refining, moral and intel- 
lectual influence, uplifting, enriching 
and ennobling the lives of all the men 
and women who come within the 
radius of its beneficent sway. 

Back of the Southwestern Chautau- 
qua Association are men and women 
prominent in such forward looking 
organizations as the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs in the 
States of Alabama, Arkansas, Ari- 
zona, Kansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa and Texas. Dallas has 
especial interest in it because the 
president, Mrs. Wm. Bacon, and the 
Secretary, Mrs. H. H. McConnell, are 
both Dallas women and the charter 
membership numbers such prominent 
Dallas citizens as Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
Aldredge, Mr. Wm. Bacon, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Buford, Mr. Joseph E. 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Beall, Mrs. 
W. B. Head, Mr. Roy Buell, Dr. and 
Mrs. Carrack, Judge and Mrs. Hiram 
T. Lively, Dr. and Mrs. John C. Mc- 
Reynolds, Judge and Mrs. E. B. 
Perkins, Mr. Paul Van Katwijk, Mr. 
Louis Lipsitz, Dr. T. O. Perrin, Dr. 
and Mrs. C. C. Seleeman, Mrs. Grace 
Noll Crowell, Bishop John T. Moore, 
Bishop Harry T. Moore, Dr. and Mrs. 
George W. Truett, Dr. Wm. M. 
Anderson, Jr., Dr. and Mrs. Graham 
Frank, Mr. C. A. Keating, Mr. Tom 
Finty, Mrs. A. A. Cocke, Mrs. M. M. 
Fife, Mr. Edgar Flippen, Mrs. Ursula 
Lauderdale, Judge and Mrs. A. L. 
Beason, Mrs. M. B. Templeton, Mrs. 
A. H. Bailey, Senator J.- W. Bailey, 
Mrs. Margaret Scruggs Caruth. Dr. 
and Mrs. N. R. Crozier, Mrs. Frank 
Miller Gould and many others. 

During the summer of 1926, the 
Chautauqua brought within easy reach 
of the citizens of Dallas a six weeks’ 
program of music, lectures and art 
that would do credit to many of the 
great cultural centers in the East, 
nor was the business man forgotten, 
for four of the most interesting 
features on the program were the 
talks on education and business con- 
ditions in China by Mr. T. Y. Wang, 
head of the Chinese Educational Com- 
mission, a talk on the railroads’ con- 
tribution to home-making in _ the 
Southwest, by Mr. J. F. Holden, vice 
president of the Kansas City Southern 
Railroad; a talk on “The Artistic and 
Inartistic in Outdoor Advertising,” 
by Mr. Clarence B. Lovell, head of 
that great American enterprise, and 
“The History of the Oil Industry,” by 
Judge Judson C. Weliiver. A program 
of equal worth will be given during 
the summer of 1927. 
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Showing the Way 


S COLUMBUS demonstrated to the courtier who sought to detract 
Aw the credit due him for his discoveries, anyone can stand an 
egg on end-~or cross strange seas~-after someone else has shown 
f the way. @ The task of creating a nation-wide telephone service, like that 
of discovering a new world, is one for the pathfinder and the pioneer. 
The telephone, as the modern American knows it, has been made possible 
by the doing of a multitude of things in the realms of research, engineer- 
ing and business administration that had never been done before; by pa- 
tiently working out an endless succession of seemingly unsolvable problems. 
@ Only because of its willingness and ability to lead the way in telephone 
development has the Bell System been able to provide America with a 
nation-wide, universal service that sets the standard for the rest of the 
world. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 








UNITED FOR THE NATION’S NEED 

















HIGHLAND PARK 
WEST 


While every year has 
been one of progress 
in this beautiful resi- 
dential section, 1927 
holds forth particular 
promise. 


More new homes 
will be constructed 
during the current 
year than in any like 
period of time. 


Highland Park advan- 

tages of location and 

environment make 

this the logical loca: 

tion for homes of the 
finer type. 


FLIPPEN~ PRATHER Reatty © 


OwNERS ~— DEVELOPERS ~ SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


4600 Presion Road 








